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PREFACE 


Since July, 1885 I Jiavc boon in personal 
Icnoh with the ICols or rather the Snbara^Kol 
people, with the Oraons and with the Oonds 
of tlio area oC Clihattishgarli-eatn-Samhelpur. 
r visited tlio /formas of Jublnilpur in 1800. I 
learn that the TCorkus liavc changed a bit since 
then, hut my pliysicnl disability does not allow 
ino to talco note of this recent change which is 
pcriuipH indicative of social disintegration. 

After ]laving lost ray eyesight irrevocably 
in September, I Old I Imvo settled down in Calcutta, 
but even now my touch with tlie tribes dealt 
with iu the following pages lia>s not cornpletoly 
ceased. Till Che other ilxy a Dhuiyan was in 
ray service as domestic servant, and a Munda 
was in charge of a small garden I owned. The 
inport which J submitted to the Govomnion4 of 
the Central Provinces relating to the Bhuiyons, 
]\a9 been published in the work enliiled the 
Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces edited 
by Russell and Hiralal. 1 have recoi'ded some 
more interesting facts regarding them in my 
recently published work Orwsa intke Mahing, 
and in this work some other aboriginal tribes 
have also been noticed with some details. 
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It ia hardly lihely that I shall ho able to 
publish in detail tho accounts of all the tribes 
dealt with in tins monograph by amplifying my 
notes relating to them. As there was a great 
need for a book to show how some aboriginal 
tribes of mid-India are infcer*rolated, this mono¬ 
graph is published to lurnisli a general compre¬ 
hensive view of all the tribes o( the region. I 
have had now the opportunity of giving my notes 
to the students who study the subject of Anthro¬ 
pology for their M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations 
in the Post-Graduate Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta ; I emtercain reasonable hopes 
that some of these students will in near future 
accomplish more worthily what remains to be 
done. 

I have formulated, or rather I should say, 
I have suggested some new propositions regarding 
the origin of the racial characteristics of the 
Sabora-Kol people and I await to see how my 
views will bo received by competenit scholars. 

Oalcdtta : 

33/3, Laksdowhb Road > . B. 0. Majukdau 

January, 1927 ) 
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GEOORA'PHTCAL SKETCH OP CRNTBAL INDIA 

India» wc all know, hns been tho homo oi 
various races oi Mwi irom a very remote past. 
Some oC thorn who still live almost in n state of 
isolation, may, in my opinion, ho shown to 
possess some such physical cliaracteristics and 
social habits ns are likely to have been due to tho 
influence of tho geographical areivs which they 
inhabit, or ratlier have bceii inhabiting since very 
long. Buxton baa very rightly remarked iu his 
Peoples of Asia tliat the infliwnco of geographic 
environment can be very oonvenioutly stn^liod In 
India and opens a very wide field of research 
which has been at present but little tiuverserl. 

We know very little of tho oarly migratory 
movements of man hero in India hut looking to 
the various biends of oulture In the population of 
India—distinctly and definitely characterised by 
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boterogeneity, we have to admit that there must 
have been once in dim paat inecsBont migrations, 
dispIacementB and shnfBing and re-ahnffling 
consequent upon many tribal disintegration of 
numerous bands or swarms or liordes of men. 
We should do well, however, to resist our tottip- 
tation to make some conjectural inferences relating 
to the ancestry of those people and should try 
first of all to see if we can get hold of some facts 
in situ which may disclose the originating can so of 
some aspects of their physical and social culture. 

Leaving aside for the prosent tho theories 
(however meritorious they be) regarding their 
origin, we proceed to study somo races of a parti¬ 
cular area to get at their history. If wo know 
for certain that some people have been isolated 
for long periods in their wild home wfjiclj can 
never have been easy to traverse, we may push our 
inquiry to seo if they of tho particular region have 
been long enough there to allow the local nature to 
impress itself upon their bodies and institutions. 

The region which is taken up for investigation 
ia this paper .is the Central Indian bolt raainly 
covered by hills and forests which stands as a 
partition line between Northern India which once 
acquired the name Aryavartta and the Peninsular 
India which baa mainly been the region of 
Dravidian culture. 

This central belt under consideration is a vast 
tract of land of the size of a continent mostly hid 
under indigenous forest. To give a rough idea, 
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tJiis region lies almost bet^veezl ^4 and 19 latitude 
extending fi'oin the northern fringe of the 
Vindliyan range to the left bank of the Godavcry 
and between 87 aud 80 longitude stretching from 
the wcstorii frontier of Bengal to tho lovely 
district of Jubbiilpur in the Central Pinvinces. 
It is woll known that this vast tract has been 
from a very remote past tho liome of some abori¬ 
ginal tribes. Despite tlic establishment in 
Mstoric times of many Aryan settlements many 
scattered claesca of various aboiginal tribes still 
form au important factor in tlie population of the 
area. How long the aborigines have been in that 
land aud which of them in early times domineered 
the land principally arc subjects of great interest 
both to sihnologiet and historian. 

What Holdich has stated very briefly with 
scientific accuracy in the first volume of tho 
Empire of India to describe the physical aspect of 
almost the 'whole of the above region is given here 
in hts words. Fi'om the valley oi the Ganges 
towards the south, India sloj^es gently upwards to 
a central trai^verse watei'-parting which crosses 
the continent from west to ea^t about the parallel 
of 23 N, latitude, curving slightly where it follows 
the crest of the Viudhya Hills overlooldng the 
deep narrow trough of the Nerbudda mer on 
the west and breaking into irregularity where it 
parts the Ganges affluents from those of the 

Mahanadi on the east.The general lie of the 

Vindhyan strata is so nearly borisontal that 
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tliroiigliout Central India there is one piH 2 vailing 

tyixj ol scenery.The climate is for the most [jnrt 

dcliglitftil ill Avintcr and tolerable iti Kiuuiiier. 

As I have given the extension of tho iui<h 
Indian region in the Hontli to the left bank of tlio 
Godavery I should uiontion lie re tills fact 11 ml 
wliurc the Godavery parts Hyderabad fivni BriliHli 
territory imd Lonmienecs to form tlio southern 
boundary line of tlio tract I have H^wken of» “it 
receives the waters of tlie Indrivvati and tlie 
SavAri and develops into a M’ide and iniiHtrtanl 
river with a kiwd dmnncl and nnmy islets/' 1 
hIiow presently how the Indravuti and the Buvari 
ai'e of great etimiciil value tu us/ 

The gcogruplilcul area roughly outlined above 
falls outside the sea-boaid districts of Orissa in 
tlio oust, and in the u'ost in the district of Jubbnl- 
pur its boundary lino extends along the portion 
of the Norbudda udiicL lies botu'cen the scarps of 
the Vindhyaa on the uortli and the spia^a of the 
Satpura Hills on tho south where the Kerbudda is 
s rushing atream. It is oi much eigniiicimeo to 
note iiere that the Korku a of Xolariou speech, 
of whom notice will be taken later on, inhabit 

* A eoDiKton of niae reltUaf to tbe I&drkrtU lod U]« SftTtri ii 
reltgatad M itiia (oQtoote Th«u tm rlv«n of tha Btiur 

yaodator; Stata aia perbapi tba TuiaaS aod tha Korili uaiaorlaljeed 
bp BbtribboU lo hia drMoa (ba OtUn BamaebariU. Tbo ladiMati 
flova p«at (bo Haad.qaatban towo Jagdolpar; b«cauM of Arpaa 
laUlorantta oo ita buki thl» rlvor of (bo Ooodi (perbapi 
lodbru la Ooadl orif^nallj} baa aeqiured » Sosalrrit oaDe» while tbo 
Sami Ipiog to tbo eaii oUll rotaiaa ia (bo aaioa (be blatorp that 
ooea (he tract watar ed bp It waa witbla th« raage of Saaaro iaSoaaoa, 
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uow tbe Satpura regioQ and It is ia tLe tiaditiofi 
of the Goucls who speak a Bravidiao dialect that 
the SatpmaB were once tbdr otiginal home. Xt 
is also woiXU Caking uoCe of UmC the tract of the 
country walci'cd by the Indvavati, %vhich has bocu 
juentioued above as a hig tributary of the 
(Ifldavcry, is still the abode of tlic Oonds of 
low culture. Tlio stateiucut of Holdich on 
iliis jjoint as eppeors in tlic Euipiro oT India 
CVol. I) runs us follows: Of the luinor riveta of 
India none is move interesting Umn I lie Indrnvati 
which traversob tin: most untrodden icgions of 
the Pcuinfiula. Here in the deopCHl recesses of Uie 
wild forostfj whieli cover the Mardian Hills, is tlio 
liunic of the Oond races—one of the uboriginal 
Drfividian peoples whose origin is iudisliuct; a 
l>eo])lo who still erect rude stone mouunicnts and 
use stone implements luiudtting of tiie processions 
of the centuries and the advance of civilization to 
tlieir bor<lci*K. In the tcalfi of the ciutfued 
peoples they ore even lotpcr than the Bhih of 
the Ncrhiidda basin. 

The Bbils of Dvavidimt reputation have been 
referred to in the final sontouce of the previous 
paragi apli- Tiicy arc not wlioro 1 propose to take 
notice of in this tliesia but it has to be noted that 
they are in the Herbudda baain to the west of tbe 
region of Korku inAucnce and their presence in 
the region covewd by the Aravallis is ol much 
significance. The Aravallis arc to the west of the 
region which forms the subject mattei* of this 
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thesis. The Avavallis which ai*© but the dcpi'csscd 
and degraded relics of a far more piomiiiciit 
system as slood in the Palaeozoic times on the 
edge of the Bajpuiana sea, foimod perhaps once 
the western portion of the son thorn boundary of 
Aryavartta and wore in all likelihood designated 
by the name Parlpatra mountains. Referriug at 
the present time to tho roremants of some tribes 
of low culture bhabiting this region we feel very 
strongly bclined to suggest thot the Vilubars or 
tho people noted as arclioi's (if not also the 
Minabars or the people of fishing occupation) of 
BrATidiaii tradition wero once the dominating 
people theit, and tho BUlls (spoken of perhaps in 
tlie Mahabharata In the story of Bkalavya, tlio 
great archer) arc their representatives to-day. 

I have sot out the limits of the highlands of 
Central India which form the subject matter of 
my inquiry; I proceed now to consider the facts 
relating to the early inhabitants of the area noted 
in some ancient records of India. It is doubtless 
that some rude aboriginal tribes of very remoto 
pre-liistorio days bad their settled abode in tho 
region extending from the east of the Aravallis 
proceeding eastwards along tlie Ybdhyan and 
Bdimur ranges to Sirguja on Uie western border 
of Chutia Nagpur (now called Chota Nagpur), for 
in these parts remains of the most ancient human 
settlements have been discovered, bat with whom 
those pre-historic people have to be identified 
to-day, is the question. 
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THB SABARAS \H OLO HiUDB LXTEBATOaR 

Sahara in tbe Aiiaroya Brahmana (an early 
limo work forming a part of tbo Vedic Literature) 
is sncli a definite uamo for an aboriginal tribe 
aa m<%y be unmisiakably identified to-day xvith the 
came of those people of Jow culture who aeattei' 
about in some isolated parts of Ceuta! li^dia, in 
Orissa and in the Oriya-speaking tracts of tlie 
districts of Gaojam and Vizagapatam ic the 
presidency of Madras. Sabar, Svilr, Sahara and 
Sahara itself are the namca which tho various 
sections of tlic aforesaid people bear to-day in 
difieronl localities of their modern distribution. 

Of other references to tho Sabaras in ancient 
records we should mention the accounts of India 
by Pliny and Ptolemy, the Mehabharata and the 
Eamaynna. Botli Pliny and Ptolemy mention 
them by the name Sahara but nothing definite 
has been said as to their geographical distri¬ 
bution'.* Mention of them in the Mohabhorata 
is rather raro, but where spoken of (e.g., 
Rantipam, Ch, 65) they have been called along 
with some western foreign ere, wicked Dasyu, prac- 
ticising evil customs ; clear statement is however 
noticeable in the passages of the Mababharata 
that they had their habitation in the wild 
region of Central India. The Bamayana ia more 
explicit in its reference in the Aranya Kanda or 
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tho tJnrd canto. Bam a, in course of Iiis vigorous 
search for yita in the great forest of Oontrnl India, 
came upon tho region of the Sabaraa and met 
t/ici‘c fl partly Arynmzcd pious Sabaii rvomnn 
near a lake. Tho scholars, I llimk, generally 
agree io fixing this locality as a portion of tho 
roodern Clihattisligarh wlhcli ie in tho ucighbour- 
hood of the upper stveam of tlio Malianadi. 
Kosala or Dakaina Kosala hecamo tho name of 
the wlioio of the Chhatisligarli Tract when the 
Aryans coloui 20(1 that part of tho country and 
till6 old name Koaala for this tract stil) survives 
in the memory of tho oommon people. In the 
J.R.A.8., 1894, p. 24G very good reasons have 
been adduced for placing the Fandia))sarAS lake 
in this region, where Rama spent ten years of his 
exile. ItUin the memory of this, some say, 
that the old Hiudu kingdom of tho locality was 
given tho name Koeala. It Is of much sign (A' 
canco to note that so lato as in tho 8tii century 
A.D. rallavniTiQlla of South India in recording 
bis military expedition sgainst Udayana—tho 
ruler of this tract, has called this country tJie land 
]of the Sahara s (Sabhor). 

It has been mentioned before that of the two 
noted streams flowing into the Godavery, tho Indra* 
TQtl flows tlu'ough tho land principally occupied 
by the Dravidian Gonde, and thcoliierstmam, tho 
Sahari, retains in its name the liistory that tho 
Sabaraa onco dominated tho eastern part of tho 
Feudatory State of Bastar. It is of great 
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liistoTioal importance that in the H&)vi dialect of 
Baetar both Oondi and Sabari elements are clearly 
discemable. I note another fact here the Ml 
signihcance of wlilch will appear later : the 
Dravidian Gonds who predominate now all 
throughout the Central Provinces retain this 
reliable tradition that the very hilly region which 
is occupied to-day by the Korkus who speak Kola> 
riau speech, constituted of the Satpuraa^ the ^Taikul 
Hills and the Mahadeo Hills, was the early time 
home of theirs. For the Mahadeo Hills the 
Lingo-Wangad occurs in the Gohd tradition. It 
ahoxild he explained that merely from sound 
suggestion Lingo of the Gonds was made the 
Lingam or the phallus eymbol of Mahsdeva by the 
Hindus and thus the name Mahadeo has been 
substituted for Lingo^Wangad. 

Of the Sahara6 themselves and of their geogra¬ 
phical distribution some Puranas give ua good 
information, but as these Pur anas are of various 
uncertain times (though in no case later in date 
than the 6th century A.D.) it is difficult to say of 
what time the record relating to this information 
is. The Purasas tell us that the Sabaros are 
Vindhya Maulikas, tJmt is to say, the aborigines 
of the Vindhya Mountains. How far, however, 
the Vindhyae extended in the opinion of the 
Puranas cannot be very definitely said. 

That the Sabaras were once rude and mighty 
forest people in the Vindhyan region of indefinite 
extent is what we read in some stories of tbe 
2 
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pocte Dandin and Banabhatta who flourished 
during the early part of the 7tb century A.D. 
Kavi Vakpati who flourished during tire last half 
of the 7th century A.D., gives us such accounts 
of the Sabaras in his poem Gauda Valio, as are of 
.ethnic interest. It is said that the liero of tbo 
poem found Vindhyachal (which is close to Mirza- 
pur Station and is a Hindu shrine now) as a 
shrine of a goddess of the Sabatas where Sahara 
men and women who had leaves of trees for their 
garment, were o^ering human saorifleea to a 
goddess. It has been mentioned by tbe poet in 
this connexion that his hero, the Hindu Baja, wor¬ 
shipped the goddess of the Sabaras as Kali 
Vindhyavasini. 

We have seen in the foregoing accounts that the 
Sabaras once bad for their habitat the Vindhyan 
region in the neighbourhood of the districts of 
Miizspore and Allahabad. In the Baghelkhand 
Tract (mostly taken up by the State of Kowa) 
which is in continuation of the forest region just 
named there are remnants of Kol people even 
to-day and (general Guhningham informs us that 
the name Sahara for the aboriginal people is quite 
familiar in that locality. That there was once a 
principality of tbe Sabaras (Suiriki Kaj) near 
Ghazipur has been proved by Genera) Cunning¬ 
ham. The presence of the Sabaras in the 
open country of North Bidia, quite outeide the 
Vindbyah region, will be explained subse¬ 
quently. We note here merely this fact on the 
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stteagth of the evidence adduced above that the 
Sabarae were once the inhabitants of the whole 
of the Vindhyan region and their home in the 
Chhatishgarh Division of the Central Provincee 
extended to the bank of the Oodavery where it 
receives the waters of the Savari in the Native 
State of Bastar. That the Saharas are distributed 
to-day widely throughout the western parts of 
Ori®ii and in the districts of Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patain in the presidency of Madras has already 
been mentioned. It is notable that all thin ugh- 
out the area of their geographical distribution the 
Saboras ore the neighboui's of the ^oI people. 
What relation subsisted once between the Kols 
and the Sabaras should now be ascertained by 
referring to some facts relating to the language 
and social conditions of those who retain in one 
form or another the old name Sahara. 

Poet Vakpati’s account of the dress and of the 
religious belief and practices of the Sabaras as 
noted before may now be taken into consideration 
to see how those who retain now the name Sahara 
and* dwell in and about the Oriya-speaking tracts, 
agree or differ from the Saboras of old of the 
poet’s description. These Sabaras or Sabaraa of 
to-day do not certainly offer any human saeriffee 
to any deity of theirs but the accounts published 
of them and of those who were supposed to be 
their congeners (such as the Bhuiyana) in the 
Feudatory Gazetteer of Orissa by Cobden-Bamsay, 
lead us to suspect that the horrid custom dpoken 
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above was not an unlikely cuetom of the people in 
past time. 

The Juaags who survive in srcal] numbers in 
the Stat^ ol Keonjhar imd Mayurbhanj, and 
apeak Kolarian speech are leaf-wearers but do not 
profess any faith similar to what is alluded to 
here. The Kandhs or Khands or more properly 
the Kui people of Orissa and Qonjam are notori¬ 
ous for their rite ol human saorihee, but their 
connection with the Sabaras is difficult to 
establish. 

It is a notorious fact that the Sabaras of to-day 
are widely known in Orissa as adepts in tbc 
matter of charms and witchcraft; the whole 
system of practising magical charms by muttering 
mantras or words of magical efficacy, is called 
Sabarivldya in Orissa. A legend relating to the 
origin of the cult of Jagannath at Puri maintains 
that the goda now enshrined in the celebrated 
temple of Jagannath at Puri were originally in tho 
custody of the Sabaras who resided in, and in the 
vicinity of, the State of Sonepnr situate in the 
Sambalpur tract. It is also believed by many in 
Orissa that a section of the Sevayets or servants 
of Jagannath originates from the Sabaras. 

The Sabaras could not but have been in Orissa 
since very long, as reference to them as inhabitants 
of Orissa bas been in old time literature. In the 
Natty asastra by Bharat a the Sabaras os speakers 
of Bibhasa on the stage have been mentioned 
along with the Odraa ; this work on dramaturgy 
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i6 centainjy not later tlian the 6th century 
A.D. It is noticeable that the Sabaraa have been 
spoken of as charcoaKburners by Bbarata and this 
occupation is still with the 8abara& of Sambalpur. 

The Binjhals of Sambalpnr area have been 
thoroughly Hindu)aed now, and those of thorn who 
have not learnt the Ixoixourablc fashion of not dis¬ 
closing their old tradition, oonfoss that the natne 
Dinjhal origuutes from the name of their original 
place of residence—the Binjha or Bindhya 
country. It is difficult to say if Binjha is a cor¬ 
ruption of the term Viiidhya or whether the name 
Binjha of the ebonginal speech was adopted in 
the Aryan speech as Vindhya ; it is significant 
that Biujha is actually the clau-name of a section 
of the Kolarinn people and it wjj] be shown later 
on that all the Holarians are but branches of iho 
Sahara people. The Binjhal zemindar of Bora- 
sanibar in prefening a claim of Ksattriya origin 
in the Krisimha Mahatmya edited by him, admits 
that the remote ancestor of the Binjbals, though 
a Ksattriya, married a Sahara girl to become their 
progouitor. This fact shows that Binjha was 
once the name of a section of the Sabaras who 
came to Orissa by migrating from the Vindhyan 
region ; but bow far the Vindhyan region extend¬ 
ed in early times in the opinion of the rude people 
\a not determinable. 

The Sabaraa and the people of their sub¬ 
sections speak Oriya but have retained in their 
language many words (ax)6cially those which are 
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used on ceroraouial occoeious) which are of the 
Kolarian language ; tliis fact may be very easily 
detected by oxamiBiog the speech of the Sabaras 
ol Gan jam. Tlic Sabaras venerate buakes as the 
Wsga-worshippmg people of Chutda Nagpur do. 
The statistics which Ixave been collected by Bialcy 
and his assistaDts show that the Sabaras diHer 
ooly slightly in their physical chavccteristies from 
the Kol people. In the matter of head measure* 
meut and nasal index they agi’ce both with the 
Bhuiyans and tliose who admit their Kolarian 
origin. Like other aboriginal tribes mcluding 
the ICols maintaining their pristine purity, the 
Sabaras do not eat any cooked food or drink any 
water offered by any other people, no matter, 
whether the cook or the giver of the water is a 
high caste Braltmin. Thoogb in ceremonial 
matters the Sabaras differ much to-day from the 
Kol people, I am strongly inclined to hold that 
once there was no ethnic difference between them. 
There is no doubt that the Sabaras have lost their 
tribal language owing to their having been 
Hinduized a bit, and this is why some changes 
have been effected in their domesiio ceremouiee. 
They bury or burn their dead according to conve¬ 
nience, but the rude people in the wild tracts 
do not worship any Hindu god or goddess. 
They believe In spirits whom they appease by 
sacrificing fowls generally under the shade 
of a big fwe. They invoke spirita and generally 
a woman xaedium becomes possessed of tbe 
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spirit, and this woman foretoils many things 
and prescribes medicines when in a state of 
assumed trance. Sympathetic magic of vorioua 
sorts is practised by them and male adepts (never 
forming a separate class) practise the magic. In 
these matters they do not really differ much from 
their neighbours, the Kol people. 

As a part of their marriage ceremony the bride 
(no matter how big or heavy sbe be) is carried on 
the baolc of a male relative of her to the marriage 
booth. The bridegroom takes the bride home 
either by placing the bride behind him on a horsp 
back or the bride is carried on a Dola or swing 
and the bridegroom walks on. This special 
custom is partly Hindu and is certainly a borrow- 
ed system. Drinking of wine together in the 
company of guests and utterance of some effective 
mantroi by an elderly man are the only essential 
things in the marriage ceremony, and in this 
respect agreement with the Rol custom is quite 
evident. 

That the Sabaraa should be linked with the 
Kol people ethnically has been the opinion of &U 
leading ethnologists. The noted archeologist 
Genera] Cuimingham suggested long ago by 
adverting to facts other than what have been 
noted above that the name Sahara in early times 
covered all the different divisions of the Kols. 
We shall refer to the Kols presently for proper 
consideration of the subject I have taken up for 
discussion, but I should simply note here that tbs 
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Kol'kus who live io the JubbulpuY District epeuk 
Kolarian speech, and though the Kole reside to-day 
principally in Cliutia Nngpnr and in its noigli- 
bourhood, remnojits of them are etili obtainable 
in Baghelkhand as well as in other paints of Upper 
India which ai'c in, or in the vicinity of, the 
Vindhyan region. 

Another fact regarding which there is no 
doubt or dispute should also be inentioni3d here. 
The Godaba people who speak Eol language and 
reside far away in Peninsular India proceeded to 
their present habitat from the bank of the 
Godavery river. Now in the Koiarian language 
the term for river is Gada and that is the name 
which evidently the Godavery bore in remote past. 
We can see that the Dravidian word Am which 
signifies river, if conjoined with Gada, the 
euphonic combination according to Dravidian 
grammar will be Gada-varu, the progenitor of the 
name Godavari in use in Aryan language. 1 may 
note that lffl+Ar«»Kavaru, is the original word 
for the Aryanized form Kaveri, the South Indian 
river of note. 
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It is doubtless that the poets DaDd.in, Bana* 
bhatta and Vakpatl bod direct end intimate 
information of the Snbaras and in their daye 
during the sixth and seventh centuries A. I).»the 
Sabaros were numerous in the Vindhyan region, 
the northern limit of which extended at least 
from the modern railway station Vindhyacbal in 
the district of Mirzapur onward to the west along 
or parallel to the southern bank of the Ganges. 
As to tile depth of this land of Sahara influence 
in those days, it has already been mentioned that 
Baghelkiiand a bill retains some unmistakable 
remnants of the Sabaraa of old : it has also to be 
noted that archaeologists have discovered in the 
forest tracts extending through Bewa and Bundel- 
kband many ancient etone weapons and flint chips 
which, for very good reasons, should be associated 
with, or related to, the* ancient artefacts of the 
8abara people. The distance from Bundclkhand 
to Jubbulpur is not at all long ; this gives us the 
clue to determine the route which the Korkus 
might have followed in proceeding to the region 
covered by the Satpuras, the Maikui range and 
the Mahadeo Hills. The Sabaros, we now know, 
have disappeared from the land where they were 
very numerous in the sixth and seventh centuries 
A. B., according to the accounts of the poets of 
8 
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those days. They are now with their very tribal 
oame in the western parts of Orissa and in some 
hilly tracts in the northern part of the Madras 
Presidency, and their congeners who aro known 
to-day as Kol people are distributed principally in 
Cbutia Nagpur and some tracts not much removed 
from Chutia Nagpur. 

We do not know how and when there was 
displacement of the Sabaras in the Vindhyan 
region which falls within the United Provinces : 
tber« la evidence, however, that various sections of 
them migrated to the east from time to time in 
successive swarms. Some sections of them resid¬ 
ing principally in Chutia Nagpur, as will be noted 
presently, maintain somo traditional accounts of 
their migratory movements which have to be 
subjected to critical examination. Jt may be 
presumed before noticing those accounts that the 
people who migrated into the forest tract (or 
Jharkhand) on the western frontier of Bengal and 
Orissa did not find the country at tlie time of 
their appearance there as t$$ nufliu^, and the 
new comers must have been encouraged to come 
upon the new tract on account of the tract having 
been from before the land of their old people. 
This point will, however, be discussed later on. 

In his admirable monograph on the Mundss 
Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Boy has offered some 
worth considering suggestions relating to the 
antiquity of these people in connexion with bis 
able discuBsion regarding their early migratory 
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moTements and geogropbIc&J distribution. I 
direct my attention to them. The learned aatbor 
has reterred to several posBages of the Eig-Veda- 
8amliita containing aUuBiona of some non^Aryan 
hordea, rnd has attempted to identify them with 
some sections of tbo people who have been given 
the genera} name Sahara. 

The difficulty of identifying the old Eig-Vedio 
names witlx tlie names of some modern tribes is 
very great, for, aa far as facts have hitherto bean 
discovered and ascertained, no old record earlier 
than the Aitareya Brahmans in date speaks of the 
Sabaras explicitly; again, in dealing with the 
Eig-Vedic names, distant sound suggestions have 
to be depended upon in most cases, and conde> 
quently our inferences become highly coujootural 
and unconvincing. Suggestions of Mr. Boy 
regarding two names only appear to me to be 
acceptable tentatively ; they are the names Van- 
grida and Ongha. Vangrida stands for a short- 
Btatured non-Aryan enemy and the Bangra Kola 
are really abort-statured people ; it is for this 
typical shortness of stature that the word Bangra 
signihes dwarfish in a provincial Mundari and in 
this very sense the word is in use in Orlya in the' 
district of Sambalpur which abounds with varioas 
sections of the Mondas. Onga is also the clan 
name of a section of the Mundas and we know 
that the river Oog (which is always Onga in 
old epigrapbic records of the Hindns) which 
forms the southern boundary of the district of 
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Bambalpyr, flows where the Kols were once 
numerous and Sahara BiDjhals still live in 
large numbers. 

In my opinion Mr. Boy has very wrongly 
taken the name Pulinda to be identical with tbo 
name Kol. He was evidently misled by the 
wrong reading of the name in a Furana aa 
Eulinda. Pargiter in his excellent edition of the 
Markaodeya Parana has ably shown that the 
reading is wrong. Moreover, tho ancient reliable 
work, the Aitareya Brahman a states unmistakably 
that the Sabaras, the Pulindas and the Muiivas 
were quite distinct and separate aboriginal tribes. 
Pliny and Ptolemy also name thoso tribes quite 
separately ; the latter gives us the pronunciation 
Mulinda for Pulinda but that is immaterial. 
Mulinda has been in one or two cases reduced to 
Murinda, but that does not justify us in identify¬ 
ing Murinda with the Mundaa. The name 
Mud da must be a late time name as I shall show 
later on. It has been very ably sliown by Pargi¬ 
ter and other scholars that the Pulindas were the 
people of Western and North-Western India while 
the Sabaras were the people of the Vindbyan 
range. Again, the town in Bohilkband which 
is Mo-ti-pu-lo in Hiuen Tsang^s accounts is more 
likely to have been a seat of the Mutiva people 
than of the Mud das; the sound suggestion of the 
modern name is quite unsafe 1o follow. Some 
very lato time Puranas have confounded the well- 
known Bravidian Cholae with the Kol people and 
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thU bss mi&Ied Kr. Hoy in one or two cases, 
Like the Obolas, the Cheros are historically well- 
known Bravidian people and their accounte can¬ 
not be mixed up with those of the Kols. There 
ore some remnauts of the Cheroa in a small num¬ 
ber in Chutia Nagpur to-dny» and it is no wonder 
t)mt coming under tlic influence of the Ko) people 
there, they h&vo adopted the language of the pre¬ 
dominant people. The example of the Oraons in 
this matter iu Hanclii clearly shows thnt such 
adoption of now language by the Clieros could 
very easily be effected. 

I am strongly inclined to hold that the Aeuras 
of Chutia Nagpur who are also in email number 
there, do not belong to the ICol people and they 
have also been forced to adopt Kol speech under 
conditions similar to thoso of the Cheroa. It is 
impossible to assert now if the Asuras of the 
Vedic days had many sections of thoire in past 
time^ but references to them in the Vedic literature 
point to the fact tliat the Asuras constituted by 
themselves a diatioct and separate mighty people. 
They have not been made ideutioal with the 
Sabaroa in (he Aitareya Brahmana. The Maha- 
bharata mentions tbo Sabaraa quite apecifically 
in the Vindbyan region while its numerous state¬ 
ments regarding the mighty Asuraa are of differ¬ 
ent character. In their ignorance of detailed 
tribal cbaracteristics of various aboriginal tribes 
including the Saboras end in consequence of the 
deep impression upon them about the Asuros, the 
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Vcdic fathers could loosely designate some hostile 
sections of the non-Aryan hordes by the term 
Aaura, but wc know tlmt excepting the small 
section of the Asuras referred to above none else 
of tbo Sahara people acknowledges the Asura 
name. To do jiiatlce to Sir. Hoy I should men- 
tion that in hi a later research ho has himself 
brought to light some facts which tend to prove 
that the mighty Asuras with their knowledge 
of art and architecture resided once in the 
eastern part of the Chutia Nagpur Tract and 
were then no way connected with the Kols. Hia 
paper on the Asuraa appeared in the £rst volume 
of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Heeeaxch 
Society. 

Not only in the eaetern part of Chutia Nagpur 
as has been noticed by Mr. Roy, the Asuras and 
the Mundas must have once fought out their cause 
against each other over a vast tract of country 
extending to the State of Ealabandi ; in the State 
of Kalohandi (which borders upon the district of 
Gan jam) where the Kandbs or the Kui people are 
most dominating of all aboriginal races, the 
Mundas and the Asuras once struggled against 
each other for supremacy, and Mundagarh and 
Asurgarh lying in proiumity to each other in the 
zemindary of Kashipur in the State of Zalahandi 
still bear the history of that struggle in these 
place-names. Interpenetration of many races in 
later times has obliterated the history of these, 
peoples to a considerable extent. 
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That the Asuraa were mighty well-organiBed 
people whom the Vedic fathers had to contend 
with in long-standing seriouB conflicts^ cannot be 
doubted. The Aryan term Aenre signifies eupre- 
me God ; from the root 'As,' breath, comes the 
word 'Asu' (jife), end this word taking the snffis 
*ra* came to denote tlio ' Being ’ whose life is 
endless and inexhauelikle. This highly honoured 
term for God (unchanged in meaning in Iranian) 
had to be forsaken by tho Vedio Bishis because a 
mighty and hated well-known people of non- 
Aryan apeeob had the term for their tribal name. 
Tho impression of the Asuras upon their oppo¬ 
nents was deep and abiding. Very likely they 
were all extirpated, for no mighty tribe survives 
to-day with this tribal name of unknown meaning, 
excepting the small number of the Asuras in 
Chutia Kagpur who may be a degraded and 
distintegrated remnants of them. What, however, 
we should note In this connexion, is that the 
Saboras and their congenora do not appear to be 
identical with the noted Asuras of Hindu mytho¬ 
logy. If they were, the Hindus of the post-Vedic 
days could not forget the fact of so much social 
importance when noting distinctly the name 
Sahara in n work in which reference to the Asuras 
abounds. 

Sambarn ia the next name of importance 
referred to in the Big-Veda as enemy of Indra 
who had 00, 90, or 100 forts. Beferences to 
Sambara arc many in difierent passages in the 
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fiig'Vcda ; in one passage be is called Dasa and 
again the son of KuUtara and in another passage 
it ie said that he assumed some divine character, 
for lie has been called Dovaka. Divodaea is said 
to hare conquered him once. Sambara does not 
appear to be an individual name, for references to 
Sambara seem to relate to various times. Like 
other such names this name appears to represent 
the name of a tribe. Vedic scholars agree in 
boldiog that Sambara was a dweller of some 
mountainoiia region. It is difficult to hazard tbe 
opinion that Sahara is but a slight variation of 
Sambara, even though we discover to-day the 
name Sambara as a tribal name in connexion 
with some non-Aryan activities in the very region 
which was once the land of the Sabaras and 
where Sabar&s and Muudas arc met with in groat 
number. Sambalpur (now a district in Western 
Orissa) which conlinuocl in the valby of Iho 
Mahanadi as a part of tho old Kosala country 
(the Chhattishgarh Division in tbe Central Pro¬ 
vinces) till October 1905, o^^6& its name to the 
word Sambara or Sambaia. Pliny calls this place 
Samhalaka without adding pur a to it. Sambalpur 
is also the name of another place which is in the 
Native State of Kanker (in the Chhattishgarh area 
in the Central Provinces) which adjoins tbe State 
of Baetar in which the river Savari flows. There 
is a zemindory area in the Sambalpur district 
called Bora Sambar and the zemindar family 
belonge to the Binjhal tribe originating from tbe 
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Sabar». It wea &t Sambargarli in this semin- 
dary that tba ancestor of the Cbohan Bajae of 
Sambaipur was first entbrooed. The goddess of 
this tribe goes by tho name Samlai to«day and is 
worshipped in the temples of the Hindus in the 
Sambolpur area. The goddess does net possess a 
human form in her Temple at Sambalpur and the 
bime-boD cured worshippers or priests of Samlai 
are the Thonapatis who, despite their priestly 
position, arc regarded as Sodras and are strongly 
suspected to be of non-Ary an origin. It is 
beyond any doubt that once human sacrifice was 
customary at the altar of the goddess ; now when 
human sacrifice is prohibited a person is dressed up 
as a belt or sacrifice in the States of Sonepur and 
Patna and is led to the altar in night time during 
the Durgft Pujah days where the sharp edge of the 
sacrificing knife is gently put upon the neck of the 
man and perhaps taking a drop of blood from his 
neck, the man Is released. This reminds us 
strongly of the story of the Sabaras offering 
human sacrifices as described by poet Vakpati in 
the Gauda Vaho Kavya. If my eoggestion be 
considered tentatively tenable, it is to be presumed 
that a particular section of the Sabaras, that is to 
say, the Samburas became more advanced in 
civilisation for in respect of the Sambaras wo 
learn that they bad forts or citadels in some 
mountainous region in the old Vedic days, We 
may or may not be justified in connecting the 
Vcdic Sambara with the Sambaroa regarding whom 
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good cvidcncQ io available in tbe district of 
Bambalpur; it is a fact, lio^vovcr, that tlio 
Sambaras of SambaIpur must be associated with 
some people who could not be much different from 
tbe Sabaras and tbo Kols. 

Regarding tbo antiquity cf iha Sabaras in 
Indio we refer now to the tradition of the Mundas 
regarding tbeir original borne. I have said before 
that oven though tlio name Sahara is retained 
by some aboriginal people who do not identify 
themselves with tbo ICols, Sahara was the general 
name of all tho tribes under consideration. To 
study tho traditional account of tho Mundas 
aright, let me name all tbo tribes socially differeni 
from ono another who apeak what may be called 
to-day Holarian speech. They arc, besides tbo 
Mundas, tbo Birbors of Hazaribogh, the Hoa of 
Smghbhum, the Santalaof tbo perganas of tbeir 
name, tho Kodas, tho Korwas, the Kharias, tho 
Juangs, the Turis, tho Bhumijas who must be 
connected with the Bhuiyans, some Sabaras, the 
Asuras, tbo Gadabas of tho Madras Presidency 
and the Korkus of the district of Jubbulpar. 

Of the tribes named tho Juanga who reside 
on the western frontier of Oriasa, are the only 
people who are leaf-wearers. The Aanras carry 
a vague tradition that they were formerly at the 
foot of the Bhawalgiri ; if this Dhawalgiii be 
interpreted as the Mount Everest many difficulties 
occur, for in the first place Dhabala Girl is a 
name which the Asuras must ha.ve got from the 
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Hindus and in the second place the Aryans of 
India are never known to liavo any condict with 
the people of that far off region ; either this name 
is for some other mountain or tins is merely a 
vague tradition pointing to oo specihe geo* 
graphical situation. The Korwas of the Native 
State of Sirgiija aay that thoir original home 'was 
in the M&badco Hills; this is rather a reliablo 
tradition, for the MaJiadco Hille of Jubbulpur arc 
inhabited by tJic Korkus, and the Korwas and tbo 
Korkus belong to one and the same race, It is, 
however, to be noted that tho Liiigo-Wangad 
of tho Oonds got the name Mabadco when the 
Hindus came to dominate that part of the country. 
It has already been remarked that the Godabas 
must have proceeded to where they are, from somo 
place of Sahara influence near about the Godavery. 
Of the other tribes of the list the ^funda9 are 
most advanced and wc refer now to the acconnta 
which they give of themselves. 

It should be noted first of all tliat tho Mundas 
of all localities do not give one and the same story 
regarding their origin and somo Mundas are not 
at all in possession of any tradition about their 
former residence elsewhere. Mr. Saratchandra 
Roy’s invaluable work on the Mundos records three 
different traditions which are all worth referring 
to. The first tradition given by one section of 
the Mundas is that they originally were at a place 
characterized by ‘ Ekasipidi and Terasibadi ’ ; 
the words ' Bkaai' ond * Terasi ’ being of Hindu 
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vocabulary Mr. Roy lias justly remarked that this 
tradition is of a very late time and moreover, no 
dednite geographical situation is eignided by it. 
The second tradition is equally vague, for it speaks 
of a barren forest tract by the phrase ' Seya-sandi- 
hit.’ 1 should note that ‘ Sandi’ to indicate 
barrenness, U a word borrowed from the voca¬ 
bulary of the Hindus. Tho third traditional 
account enumerates many real geographical names 
of Upper India and as such the migratory move¬ 
ments described in the tradition have been much 
relied upon. In my opinion this account also 
does not speak of the events of far removed time. 
I show how. 

It is said that the Kols were originally at 
Asahgarh or Aramgarh wMch id in the Benares 
Division in the United Provinces. Mr. Roy 
bolds that A^.am or Azab is not of Moham¬ 
medan origin and in his opinion the Kols rightly 
remember that Azabgarh is the place where they 
were previous to the days of Kama the hero of 
the Bamayana. Mr. Roy has not proved (and 
I fear, he cannot) that the place name Azamgarh 
or Azabgarh was in existence in pre-Mohaiomedan 
days, nor has he shown that the word Azab or 
AzatQ occurs anywhere in the language of tho 
Kols. 

Such a modem personal name as Asiba or 
Asha borne by some Mundas does not prove any¬ 
thing, for, neither the origin, nor the meaning 
of the term Asia ia traceable in Munda language. 
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Agftm, tbe Mundas are not very particular in tbe 
matter of giving names; they are cot chary in 
giving foreign namea to their boys and girls. 
Etvpa (from the name of Sunday in use by the 
Mohammedans) is a very common name among the 
people. I personally know that in 1885 a Munda 
who was charmed with the sight of a chimney of 
a lamp supplied by Messrs. Osier to the Haja of 
£amra« gave the name Chimney to his newly bom 
daughter. Siba, 8oma, Monglu, Budhu, GurU' 
wari, Basami, Chaitu, Faguni and other such 
names of Hindu origin are borne by lots of Munda 
men and women. Even names, the meaning of 
which the Mundas do not know but are fascinating 
to them for their sound, are not unusual with 
them to adopt. 

If it be even conceded that the word Azab is of 
Kol origin we do not understand bow the word 
‘ Garh ' of a very late time Prakrita could be a 
component of the word at such an early time as has 
been suggested. This remark applies eqn ally to the 
names of other places mentioned in the tradition. 
Excepting the name Kalanjar, all such names are 
of Hindu origin as Garh Chifra, Garh Nagarwar, 
Garh Pali, Mondar Pahar and so forth. It U 
imposBlble to prove that these names came into 
existence even so late as in Maurya times to 
speak nothing of the Vedic or post-Vedic days. 
These place-names must be of very late date, 
It appears that some Kola (and acme Kola only), 
when they were forced to be dispersed from their 
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forest home, sought to live at difcrent places 
in Upper India dominated by the Hindus and 
the memory of this movement of not very distant 
time is in the memory of those whose ancestors 
preferred finally to live with their own kinsmen 
in Ghutia Kogpor. It is not unlikely that the 
Kols once proceeded to different places in Upper 
India solely in quest of labour. Certainly tbo 
Kols did not establish in prehistoric time towns 
and villages with names not their own and it is 
also unimaginable that the Kols continued to 
keep themselves informed for many thousand 
years after their evacuation, bow the towns and 
villages of their creation were changing their 
names with a view to commit all the lal«t names 
to memory aright. 

Again, by tlie accounts of their carl}' time 
movement, the Mundns post-date themselves in 
respect of their presence in the Viudhyas and in 
Jhsrkhand, for it is narrated that before they 
reached Jharkhand proper they had a conflict 
with a Kharwar chief bearing such a Hindu name 
as Madho Das at such a place of Hindu name as 
Buhidasgavh or Rotashgarh. It will be shown 
presently that those who must be ethnically 
affiliated to the Mundos, have been in the 
Jharkhand Tract and in the Utkala Country since 
a time decidedly earlier than what is suggested 
by the Rotasbgarh incident. The fact appears to 
be that the Mandas came into the eastern tracts 
in many successive swarms during various times, 
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and only some incidents of comparatively late time 
are now rememberad with some vaguenesa here 
and with eomo dehniteness there. 

The Bhuiyans who have been eufficicntly 
Hlnduizcd in somo parts of Bihar, have been 
in the Utkolo Country since very long, for 
Gotama Buddha roentions them as Bbaiyans of 
Ukkalabasa or Utkala Country. My arfciclo 
on the Buiyans which has been incorporated in 
the Castes and Tribes of the Central Provinces 
by RiisseU and Hiralal, and eqj accounts 
of them in my recently published work, Orissa 
in the Making, may be referred to in this 
connection. That the Bhuiyans are of Kol or 
Sahara descent and that they have been 
inhabiting a narrow strip of well-defined land 
extending from the Oriya Native State of Nilgiri 
to the Dorth-westarn limit of the Oriya Native 
State of Gongpnr from a time not later than the 
fifth century B. C., are what have been main¬ 
tained in those works. That this situation 
necessarily implies, independont of the traditional 
account that the Hos or the Larks Kols of 
Singhbhum pushed the Bhuiyans to Utkala side, 
that Chutia Nagpur and its neighbourhood on 
the western frontier of Bengal and Orissa were 
fully Inhabited by some tribes of Sahara origin, 
need not be demonstrated. I have considered 
critically some propositions which occur in Mr. 
Boy*8 monograph on the Mundas, but this should 
not create any wrong imprssBion regarding the 
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merit of that work on the minda of the readers. 
Uj debt to that work ia great and I consider 
that work highly valuable. I agree with the 
learned author of the Mundaa that the Sabaratf 
and theii congeners, the Kola have been in the 
forest tracts of mid-India from prehistoric days. 
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CISPLACISUBNT AKD PISPEBSIOli OF THE 6ABABA* 
KOXr FBOPI/B 

* The Korkufl of' tho rude raouutftinous region 

of the district of Jubbulpur, who agreo thoroughly 
with tlio Kol i)eople of Chutia Nagpur and 
Sambaipur area in their tviba! norae, in language, 
in inligions faith and in general social habits, 
ai'e in a peculiarly isolated situalion, I)eiiig 
many hundred miles away from tijo people 
of tlioir kin and being surrounded on a)] sides 
by races of men wholly dissimilar to them in 
race and culture. We have seen that we are 
justified in liolding that once they wore linked 
up and connected with the people of their race 
of the northern Vindhyan region of tho United 
Provinces tlu^ngh BundelkliEmd and Rewa, but 
Iiow long ago, wo do not know. We Iiavc also 
seen that even so late as in tlie 8lh century A. D,, 
when the bulk of the mqa of the Centi'al 
Provinces became greatly Hindnised under the 
ii^fluence of many Hindu principalities established 
t all over the country since long, tl^e Gliimttisbgarli 

ai'ea forming the kingdom of Udeyana was a 
Sahara country, We can therefore reasonably hold 
that a thorough-going coime:;ion of the ICorkus of 
Jubbulpur with the Kola of the Mahauodi Valley 
of the district of Sambalpur was not altogether 
severed in tlie 8th centtiry A, D. 

6 
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It is, again, a pi etty wcU-cstablishc<l fact of 
Malory that despite the dominant rule ol DioEajput 
rders the whole of thecafitcru aectionof the Central 
Provinces togetlicrwitli a very considei’ablc area of 
the Sambalpvir Tract which .had ten tlio land of 
the Sftbai aa, iKcainc by about the i)l)i century 
A- B., the liuid of (lond influence, and the whole 
country aa indicated above assumed the name 
Gondicana. Wo know that most of tho Ruling 
Chiefs of the nCoresflid area are Oonds to-day. 

We learn, again, from the opigraphio records 
of some Sulki lulers pabllshed in tlie 2nd volume 
of tlie Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society that tlie kingdom of these SulkJa in 
Orissa constituted of the western imet of Bben- 
kanal and perhaps tbcwlrolcof PalLaliara, Bonoi 
and Bamra together with a slice ef the State of 
Gangpur iu the nortb-casfe, was (during tlio 10th 
century and a little earlier) the land af Good 
influence; Onndamffndala and Goiuhaiitanddla ore 
the words wliich occur in the above cpigraphic 
records to describe Iho country. That the 
forest kingdom of tlie Sulkis cxtoiidod to that 
portion of the State o£ Oangpur where the rivora 
Sfsnkh and Keel meet to give riso to tlie river 
Brahmani ia distinctly ascertainable in the copper¬ 
plate charter of Jayetambba (J.B.O.R.S., Vol, H, 
p. 401) and it is also ascertainable that the 
grantor exercised his authority over lands faUing 
within the circuitous bend of tlie Sankh river; 
Sanklta-Joti-hahyd'pari-kanta-paryanta are the 
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words of the charter which I refer to. The 
Gondfi who are mighty even to-day in the Central 
Provinces ai)(l aro nifmomns with some iu/iuence 
in llie district of Saiubalpur ooiild not certainly 
push on into Chutis Nagpui* beyond tlic Stale of 
Bomii, aK stutiatica of population in the Govern¬ 
ment Oruzcttcers will clearly show ; but that once 
they acqxurcdmucb iiifixiencc in the Gondamandala 
of tlio Sulki Rajfw can be ascertained to-day by 
ro/orriiig to their social status in tlic State of 
Bonai, Though the Gonds have now thinned 
away in tlie State of Bonai and the old Bbuiyans 
in whose country the Oonds arc intruders do 
predominate, there arc a few induential Gond 
houses holding JalgirSy and thc^c Jaigirdars Ijave 
tlie honourable surmunc Mahapatro, Despite the 
fact that tbitt State once came within the 
GcmdavuindtiUi the superior position of the 
Bhuiyons apjHjam never to have suffered any 
diminution. The Bhuiyaus have always been the 
principal zemindars posscssiiig the bulk of the 
land of the State and by viHue of their position 
ns commanders of the militia of tbo Sistu, olalzn 
the right of conferring the tiha on the Chiefs at 
their noccssion to the Gadi. It may be montiooed 
that the Bhuiyana maintain the very social situa¬ 
tion in the State of Gangpur and this was once 
their recognised position In tlie States of Mayur- 
bhsuj and Keonjhar. It should also be noted that 
the Bhuiyans have been the priests of the oldest 
temples and shrines in the State of Bonai, at 
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wuiyoC wliicli buiaau ancrificcs were fumicrly 
oiloitxl iti tile oM Sribara fashion noticed prcviuiisly. 
i^or detailed accoimts the 1 * 00 ( 10 rs should rerer to 
the Feudatory G-azetUcr of Orissa by Cabdoii 
Bajnsuy from wliicli information relating to Boiiai 
]m been prijicipally culled. 

UnliUc what luw been in the district of 
SambaJpur, the influence of the Gonda in the land 
of the Bhuiyans and other TCol iwople in the Htale 
of Bonai and in its noighbouvUoad could not be 
of long duration. We And by referring to the 
undated coppei-phite record of Udaya Vuvaba 
(J.B.O.E.S., 1920, p. 241) that at a tim(3, not 
at all much removed from the days of JHidki 
supremacy a ]).seuclo Rajput nihi', the origin of 
whose family is ntrongly suspected to have been 
partly Kol, oauic into power in Bouai. This ruler 
bears the svu*caine Varaka which ia a If Hi or 
goira name of the Bhumijas, !ind after this Jiamc 
tlicro ia the pergana Varakahhum ol the Bhiimijna 
not at a much distaucc from Bonai, There is 
also this suggestion in the above I'ecord that theac 
Varaha Bajputa had some^connexiou with the old- 
time Bhuiyans of peatjock origin. That the 
Bhanjas of old epigraphic records were not in 
those days far above the social influence of the 
Kols, can be gathered from the fact (recorded in 
S. C. Boy's work on the Mimdoe) that a princess 
of the Bbanja house once fell in love with a gennine 
Munda. It is also a fact as has been nicely 
brought out by Mr. Roy, that the Kols of various 
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clans became Rnjput ruleis in the tract extending 
fi'om Manblium to Bonai. 

The Gonds came into jkjwoi* in tlie Oenti'al 
Provinces HOmetime not ktor than the Otli ceiitury 
A.D., ombracing Konio favourable opportunitiea 
(to l>o noted proflcnitly) whicli offoi'ed iLeinBelvcs 
during Uic rule of the country hy some Hindu 
prinoipalitica, and by ooniiug vi})on tlic lands 
jiroviouftly occupied by tlio Kol ;>aople (or the 
Sidmva i)coplc as some ruigid be inclined to say) 
oiluccd the Kola or the Sabaras altogether. Tiiia 
in wlwfc can* bo inferred from tlw old-tinic ethnical 
uccouola of the country luid from the luotlcm 
state of things differing from tlic old-time 
accounts. In the valley of the Mahuoadl in the 
distiict of Sambalpur tlie ICols and the Sabaraa 
had not been effaced by the Gonds but there ia 
unmistakable ovidcucc that the Gonds came upon 
that laud fi'om elsewhere mid in many localities 
robbed the Kols of their land. Tlie very geogra¬ 
phical names Kolablra (this veiy name occurs for 
a locality in ChutiaNagpur), ICodabags, Jojomuia 
(s])clt also HB Jujimmra), Atabira (originally 
Halubira), Hamsinura and so fortli show that 
these localities were founded and named by the 
Kol people. We now know that the Kols tliougb 
living in good number elsewhere in the district 
are unknown in the afoieuamed places. Holsbira, 
ICodabags and Jujumura, for instance, form three 
zemindaiy areas principally xiopulated by the 
Goads, and the zemindars of those zemindaries are 
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Goncla. Thene iustaucca of tlic displaccim'nt of 
tlio Kol people hy the GornU will quite (\o to slunv 
liow once a miglity wave of tiu* Ooiida swept llu5 
Kol people away. Tbis wave, wo liavo seen, did 
not road I a»y point in Chiitia Nagptir beyond the 
river Braljtnani flowing tlircnigli tlio Ktatc of 
BonaL Of tite population of nearly 7 Incs (if 
HOidfl of Samba)pnr excluding the Peudatoi'y ArcaB, 
the puje Kol people (taking lUe MiindCH, thu 
Kbflvi««, thcKodas, the Turis, etc,, together} are 
44,ODO in munber; the BhiiiynnB nninbcr D^COO 
strong. TIic Binjhalx ni'e over 39,000 and tJio«o 
who retain the name Sahara are 77,000 strong. 
We thus get nearly i,80,000 lx}ople^vho represent 
the old Sabaras- The Oonds have a big 
number of 03,000 in the district and me inino 
iniluentialtlian the Kol people, having numy ai is- 
tocratic houaes of theirs at different places, Wo 
find to-day that onc-foni thof the whc^lo popiihitlun 
of the district of Samba Ipru' is of the Sabara-Kol 
stock ; we can easily imagine lliat when in remote 
past the maximum population of the district could 
not nonnally exceed one lac and a half the whole 
district could have been welJ populated with 
the Sabara-Kol people. A large number of place- 
names of Kolarian origin in the district, from the 
Onga in the south to Kolabira in tbe north, 
couBrms this conjecture that the district was once 
wholly populated by the Sabara-Kol people. 

To understand aright some ethnical character¬ 
istics of the Sabara-Kol people we try to ascertain 
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tho coDdilionfl Tvliiclj proved favourable to the 
Dravi<lian Gonds in espamling themaelvos over 
the land of tlio people of Sabara-Kol descent. 
Tho Oonds, wo all know, are strongly inclined 
like other Dravidians, to be Hindnixed. Tho 
Gonde of the district of Rambalpur have al¬ 
together given up their tribal language and the 
nnmlicr of them is small in the Central Provinces 
wlio have not adopted tlie Hindi language. Those 
wlio a 1*0 sufficiently ricli to command some 
j'espeert have employed Hindu priests to officiate 
in all aocinl or religious ceremonies. By thus 
devintiug from, nr fornaWng tjieir tribal custom 
of all fw>rls they do not auffer any degradation in 
society but do ratlicr riac high in the catipiation 
of many. With those tendencies in past time tliey 
were bound to he favoured by tlio Hindu Pajns of 
old. Till8 is wljat I think, helped the Gonds to 
become powerful; tliey became, as Rajas or 
i^mindors, the vassals of the Hindu rulers and 
helpful allies of the Hindu Rajas. 

The Kols or the Sabaras have always been 
radically different lu these mattorafrom the Gonds. 
Though their number ia quite small and they 
live in on isolated area in the district of iTubbul- 
pur, the Korku8 Iiave retained their tribal langu¬ 
age and tribal customs, wholly unimpaired. Ko 
section of t)ie Sahara or Kol people anywhere in 
this country can be persuaded to drink a drop of 
water though it be offered by a high caste Brah¬ 
min. The Bhuiyans who have been a bit 
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Hinduizcd and haTO lovgotlen their tribal language 
have been wljolly ostracised by the Kola; the 
BinjJials also have l)eon siroilai'ly disowned hy tlic 
Eols. It is a •wonderful fact tliat tlio KOI 0 have 
retained through all times their tribal language 
tiiougli at most places they are surrounded by 
powerful Hindua who 01*0 not unfavourably cHh- 
posed to them. Men oC Uio lowest and dcgradwl 
section of the Sabaras, who arc called Pfib in tbo 
district of Sambalpur, do not, thoug); they ore 
needy and indigen't, eat any cooked food oiTcred 
to then) even by a uian of the liigiieat caatc of tlic 
Hindu society, How difficult it has been in 
Chutia Nagpur to bring tlie Mundas under the 
jection of the Baja •who is n Hindu Rajput to-day 
to allintcnts and purposes and whom the Mundos 
regard to have originated from them, is well- 
known in tbc history of Cliatia Nagpur. Wo can 
clearly see from the coodiiot and ideas of tliC KoI« 
to-day tluit in past time it was impossildc* foi* the 
ETiudu Rajas in the Centra! Provinces or olsewlicre 
to give the Kols a dcgrmlcd subordinato position. 
This is why povlmps they had to nm imay from 
west to east and had to take shelter mostly in tlic 
wild region of Chuiia Nagpur and Samlialptir, 
They have always been keen in maintaining their 
pristine purity. 

Pressed by the Gonda in the Central Provinces 
the Kol people must have proceeded to eastern 
lands to be settled peacefully among the people 
of their Idn; we have noticed before that the 
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ICliarwai'9 of Sirguja give us this account that 
they came to Sirguja by migrating from the valley 
of the Nerbbuda in the vicinity of which the 
Korkus still live. The Oraons of Chntia Nagpur 
and Sombalpui' who sliould rightly be designated as 
Kontkfus, give us exactly the same history of their 
migration. These Korukhe who in this tribal 
name of theirs and in their physical type agree 
fully withtho Kole, speak Dravidiou speech and do 
not in the matter of their social habits and ideas 
agree with any section of the Dravidian people. 
Tt is sliongly suspected that a section of the 
Kor or Kol people akin to the Korkus of the 
Nerbbuda side came under tlic domination of 
the Dravidians at the Lime of Dravidian rising 
in the Central Provinoesj and in their long sub¬ 
jugation adopted the Dravidian speech but not 
the Dravidian habite of life. These Korukhe, 
1 suggest, because of their settled social and 
political notions ran away from the Nerbbuda 
side and settled in eastern lands as non-bostile 
neighbours of the Mundas. Were they genuine 
Dravidiona they would not have been forced to run 
away from their original home, nor could it be 
possible for them to secure peaceful settlements in 
the neighbourhood of theMundas. I cannot afford 
to discuss this propt^ition any further here. 

I have already suggested that the Chutia 
Nagpur area had remained populated with the Kol 
people before swarms of newcomers came from else¬ 
where under some pressure to live in that land. A. 
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tew lacts relating to it slitonldnowlic stated. The 
IJhuiyaiis (or nioro properly Lbe Bliaiyaiis of 
Baddiiistic moiitlon) have l>oon in Uic iiorlhorn 
part of IHkala (exlcudi ug fi'om tiio State of 
Nilgiti to the farthest limit ol C/angpuv) iroin a 
time not later tlian the 6lh century B.C. TLoao 
Bhuiyann (said to have beou pushed away by the 
Hoh or Larhv Kols of Singhbhuin) who arc dona¬ 
tion aliswfl Kols, are connected iu llieir gcogvaplh- 
cal situation with the Miindas by the Bhumijas, 
for Colonel Dalton rightly remarkft that tlie table¬ 
land lying between tbe Coasai and the Snbnrna- 
rekiia forms the re^xl liome of the Bhumija people. 
The Hinduised forms of the names Bhuiyan and 
Bhumija are certainly of a very la to origin. 
Bhaiyan seems once to have been n Jcili or sept 
name of tbe Kols, for in this narhc the people 
were known in the days of (rotuina Buddha; if 
tho name were roally Bhviyan derived from 
Sanskrit Bhnmi, snob a fomiliar Sanskritie fonn 
would not have been disregarded in tlio Pali 
literature. It may also be noted tlmt this is also 
a hli or sept name with a section of the Birhors 
of Hazaribagh. It should bo noted tlmt those who 
have got the namo Bhumija, call them selves by the 
tribal name Horoh. Bhumija is an altogether 
Sanskritic word which is a tribal name of a 
distinctly Kol-speaking tribe. I have no hesi¬ 
tation to pronounce that the word Bhaiyan was 
Induced to Bhuiyan by the Hindus. Booking 
certainly to tbe fact that the Bhomijas (who 
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were alao perhaps known once by the name 
Bhaiyan) were where they are from dim jiast, 
the Hindus Sanskritiaed their name in their fftiiry, 
to express the idea that those people were born 
of Ibe very auil tliey live upon. Exteuaion uf the 
ICol people to t)te sTOstern limit of the district of 
Galascne from a I'oiuote past cannot be doubted. 
Varioua sectiona of the Kol people do still live in 
the State of Mayurbhonj. The name of the river 
Borabalang is Kolarion in origin ; Bulling means 
salt in tbo Kol language and the form oi the 
name of the river seems originally to have been 
Borahnlnng; Nuii (vernacular form of the word 
X;abaua, Ralt) is actually the name of a branch of 
this river to-day» and it is doubtless that 
or Nun or Laham was always obtained from some 
parte of that river. 

The Blmiyans have been in the north of 
Orissa since long and their congeners the Bhumijas 
mnst have been in their neighbourhood from a 
remote past; it is again a fact that the BUuiyans 
are met with ju tbo BOUtU-oastern pari of Bihar 
and in the western frontier of Bengal in tlm 
ueighbonrbood of Aasusol. That the rude tract 
of the country lying between Bihar and Orissa 
designated as Jharkhand in many old time works 
have been also from remote past the home of the 
congeners of the Bbuiyans and tbo Bhumijas, is 
what should bo the natural infcrejiee. Though 
the Buranaa do not mform us exactly of the Kol 
people residing in Jharkhand, I proceed to 
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conBidei* some Pauranic atatements relatii^ to the 
rude people of Bengal frontier to help us in our 
researoh. 

In Joiua literaturo tlie western tract of 
Bengal has been designated as the Ladha country 
inhabited by some rude tribes of wild disposition. 
The term Lodha is of uncertain meaning and 
Lad ha and Padha may be safely said to bo variants 
of Lodha. Even during the early period of the 
IIth century A.D., the name Lada occurs for the 
tract in tlie Xirumalai Inscriptions of Southern 
Indio though the name Padha was then fully 
current in Bengal. The mention in the Taino 
literature as aforesaid does not enable us to dx 
the limits of the Podha countiy, but that the 
district of Monbhum and the Sontal Pevganae 
wore included in the Radha country is pretty clear 
from the statement in the Aoharanga Sutta in tliat 
the river Darakmor aodtho temple at Baidyonath 
have been said to bo in the Ladba or Padlia 
country. This statement in the Jaina literature 
agrees witli what we get in the Brahmonda sec¬ 
tion of the Bhavisya Pur ana. 

Who those non-Aryan hordes of Padha were 
08 mentioned in the laina works should be tried 
to be determined. In some Parenas we get the 
names of some tribes of the w^tern frontier of 
Bengal under the name Pravangah. The n&msa 
of the tribes thus mentioned are the Malas^ the 
Manas or Manavattikas, the Moliieikas and the 
Marhattas. It is first to be noticed here that 
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though iu olden tiznCA Vanga aa the Saui^vtata 
land lay apari from Sumbha, Radlui, etc., tlio 
whole of the country could be designated by the 
name Vangti, tor otberwiKO the western frontier 
tribes tesicling in and aluut Itadbn coidd not Ik' 
called Piavangas or the people cjf Vanga fionticr. 
It Lb next to be noticed that the Malaa aud the 
Manas an still in existence and the diatriet of 
Manbluiin owes its name to the Mona people. 
The Malae are found in the district of Baukura 
as well as in the billy parte of Bnjmahal; the 
Males of Rajtuabal ait called Malpahadis aod 
they speak Bengali now. 

Wliat U hiatoi icahy very much important 
regarding the mention of the Moias in sojno 
Puronae, should bo carefully considered now. It 
is in the tradition of the Kols and of the Oraoiis 
tliat the Malas or Male people formed once a 
section of the Oroons or Korukha and during tlic 
time of the migration of the Oraons the Mala 
people parted company with the Oraons at 
Botashgavh and proceeded to get themselves 6etUo<l 
wliere they are now to-day. That this happened 
long after the Santals had settled themselves iu 
the Pergana of their present occupatiou, need not 
be pointed out. It is the tradition of the Mundos 
as well oe of those whom we now call Santel that 
the Santals advanced in their migratory movement 
with a 8warm of the Mundas, and the SaBtals 
and the Mundas parted company to follow different 
routes after they Imd all reached Omednnda; 
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that the Oroons aru lain comcia in the huid 
of the Mimdas ie clearly admitted by tlic Oruona 
aadthe Mondaa. Consequently wht'n llic Parana s 
recorded the prexewe of the Mala pooplo on 
Bengal frontier tlic Santals and the Mundftfi inuat 
have been where they are now, though specific 
mention of the rude ICol people is wanting In the 
Piiranaa, The rude people who were not very 
friendly to the Jaina intruders iu the Jharklumd 
Tract, must be presumed to be the Kol people. 



THE Wllifltt OP BAOIAU OHAItACTKRlSATEON 
07 'I'EQ BADAHA'KOT.S 

Li oU probal)ilit7 at a time iini Uter than tbc 
Otli oentnry B.C., wben the Anga ooimtry (or the 
SouUi-Eastern Biliav) and the province of Bengal 
lay outside the holy land of the people of Vcdic 
tJ'atliiionH, tho forest area of KalakaMna forn^cd 
the eastern boundary of Aryyavftrtta. This Kala- 
kavana obtained subsequently the doKignatiOD 
Jliarkhaad, and tluK .Thnvkband of indefinite 
extension lay to the Hoiitli of G-aya, to the east 
of fiiifthabftd, to tlie south of Bhagalpur and to 
the ^vest of tho districts of Bankura and Midnapur. 
Details ol die geography of tins wild area have 
been set out and diaousatHl in my worka—Tlie 
History of tlie Bengali Iranguago, and Orissa ir 
the Making, and I Hliall meioly state here that 
the Santa) Perganas, Cluitia Nagpur, tlie district 
of Sanibalpur and tlie Native States adjoining 
Chutia Nagpur and vSambalpur fall within 
Iharkliand. It is a fact that tliia portion of 
Jharkhand is largely inhabited io-day by the 
people of Sabera>Kol origin, and it has been 
tried to be shown that these pooplo have been in 
that area since long. That these people or rather 
the people of their kin were once numerous and 
influential all over the highlands of Centra] 
India aa defined by me hoe been made pretty 
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clear. It has to be iremembcred in tliis connei^ion 
tbnt the region to tho oast o£ Jharkhand, viz., 
tlie open country of Bengal and the seaboard din- 
tricta of Oriaan were, previous to the colonization 
of them by the people of Aryan culturo, prin¬ 
cipally the liome ol the Dravidian people wlio 
differ fiom the TCoIb very rndiojvlly ; I rofor tlio 
readers to my worka named above to tost tho 
correctnesa of this proposition. 

I now dii'ccC my attention to consider 
whether the highlands of Central India have all 
along been the area of racial oharacteriaation of 
the Sabara-Kol people, or whether any proof is 
available relating to their coming into the high¬ 
lands of Central India from elsewhem. Kitl 
(identical with the word Kor) which runs into 
inany such variants as Hodh, Horh, Horo and 
Ho, signifies imdouhtedly Man ; this word Iwving 
become widely popular a-v a tribal name, is a 
fitting term to-day for use as the general name 
for all the sections of the people under cmiaid ora¬ 
tion in substitution for the old-time gonoric name 
Sahara. It has been well aacectainod hy a com¬ 
parative study ol the Xol dialects that the initial 
' K ’ of a word bae been reduced to ‘ H ’ in many 
coses in the Kol speech; and it is also equally 
certain that either the word Kol or a variant of it as 
noted above is retained by each and every section 
of the people to signify man, and in moat cases to 
indicate the tribal name. The Mundas have the 
term Hodh for man, Koda*han for child and so forth. 
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I refer here to the false derivation of the word 
Kol which has been due to vagaries of imagina- 
tion. It Ib highly ridiculous and absurd to hold 
that the Hindus himtcd out such a word as Kola 
(never in general use) from the corner of a lexi¬ 
con •and used that term signifying pig for the 
name of the people under consideration and the 
people themfielves accepted that term for contempt 
for their tribal name. Examples, however, are 
not wontiog of Hindus having coined false deri¬ 
vation in their fancy to give Sanalo’itic explana¬ 
tion of foreign or unfamiliar names; for instance, 
on the basis of the Vedic word Saka-dkwna (cow- 
dung) this amusing story was got up that the 
Sakas of historical fame came out of the dung of 
Vaaistha^s cow. 

The term Munda signifies properly a well-to- 
do man of agrlcultaral occupation and in this 
very sense the term is in use among the Ho peo¬ 
ple of Singhbhum who are sharply distinguished 
from the Mundas. In the economic administra¬ 
tion of the people each and every country or 
poEtical unit of the Kol people was formerly 
divided into twelve divisions with twelve head¬ 
men as Mundas and one Manki was appointed as 
the headman over the twelve hfundas. The term 
is in use among tlie Oriyas of Sambalpur in a 
tertiary sense; a water reservoir constructed to 
improve the fertility of soil is called Mvnda. 
Many forest areas brought under cultivation have 
obtained names with mura suffix in the district 
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of SajDbalpur. Afunda could not have been a 
tribal name to begin with. 

The Koh of Dbalbbum who have been given 
the name Bhumija b^ tlie Hindus» call themaelvea 
HoTOh people in giving accounts of tliomsclvcs 
in an orthodox way, The Tiiris call rtiem- 
selves Turi-Horo and the word Turi is an occu¬ 
pational name with them. In Saniali, exactly 
as it is in Mandarin Hod is a man and Hodom 
an old man. It is a fact that those who ore 
called Santals to-day, formed at least during 
Mahomedan times the militia of some Hindu 
chiefs; very likely on account of it they were 
called Samantas or Saunts, and from that term 
the word Saontal has originated. Tlie word 
Bit of the district name of Birbhum is strongly 
suspected to be Solarian in origin in which Bir 
signifies a forest; my suggestion relating to the 
origin of the name Bhuiyan may be considered in 
determining the signification of the Bhum por¬ 
tion of the geographical name Birbhum. It is 
quite noteworthy that from Birbhum to Singhbhum 
a good number of geographical names occur with 
' Bhum ’-ending and all these places located iu 
Jharkhand liave been the lands of Eoi predomi¬ 
nance. 

It is well-known that the tribal name Korku 
of the Kol people of Jubbulpur is more properly 
Korko ; Eor mease man and Ko is the plural- 
denoting 8 u£x in the speech. Nothing peculiar 
or usual is disclosed by this fact of a tribe 
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design fttifig itself by the term ' man for almost 
all the peoples of the world are Imowc to have 
named originally their own people by the terra 
signifying man to indicate that men of each and 
every tribe in their self •regarding feeling conei' 
dered their own people to have been men par 
cxcclUncB. Wo find that Kol people of various 
sections not having social inter-caznmunioation 
wiUi one anotlier and in one or two cases living 
since remote past far away from one another, 
agree very wonderfully in their tribal name, 
They maintain different legendary accounts 
relating to their origin; we shall have to see if in 
these acuoimte we can get one or two essentia) 
points w'hcreiu they all agree, for in the case of 
suoli an agreement alone hiatorical value may be 
attaciied to tradition. Surer will be our ground 
if by examiuiog the Kol language we can get 
facts to bear evidence to the history of the growth 
of the culture of the Xol people in any particular 
geographical area. Before, however, we push our 
inquiry in the proposed manner we consider the 
value of two theories which are now considered 
probable by some scholars, 

Irrespective of what Mr. S. 0. Boy has said in 
bis noted work on the Mundas relating to the legend 
of the migratory movements of the Kols or relating 
to the conflict which the Kols might have 
encountefed with the Vedie fathers, it is generally 
ftOserted by some, merely on the ground that the 
Kols have been in forest countries, that the Kol 
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people have been forced by some conquering 
people to liTe in forest areas by forsaking tbo 
open country of Aryyavarfeta, for in their opinion 
all forest dwellers mu^t h<ave been poshed into 
their rude home by some powerful people. This 
is a wrong notion. It is not necessarily ti'uo that 
hilly or forest-coterod lands have been ttu) last 
refoge of the oppressed or conquered people. Tn 
the days of the early distribution of mankind over 
the globe many swarms of people found the hilly 
and forest-covered tracts more suitable loi' resi¬ 
dence tlian the open tracts for many reasons. 
When men did not follow agricultural pursuits 
and depended for their sustenance wholly upon tiie 
forest produce^ the swampy plains breeding des¬ 
tructive diseases were eschewed by many though 
the trees of the aJlavial land o^ered many luscions 
fruits, and the rivers presented many advantages 
to life. Moreover, when men were moving on 
swarm after swarm in all directions in quest of 
fresh rich lands for their support, tt’iey alone could 
with much ease repoll the attack of the newcomers 
who were well secure in their hilly forts. What 
are rude lands to-day, were most welcome regions 
once. 

It is true that those who had to occupy the 
comparatively open countries in those early days 
became powerful and progressive because of their 
constant struggle for existence generated by the 
incoming of new and newer hostile races, while 
those who were secure in their isolated homes 
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. acd ceUld not expand themselves by eonstantly 
coming in contact with various races of mon^ but 
the eariy time seekers of peaceful existence did 
not and could not think of the far*ojI future 
result of their eolcction of habitation. 

* It would have been quite a different thing with 

the Kols in their mood of mind and general 
social conditlonn if being oppressed by olhera 
they would have been forced to occupy an unwel¬ 
come region offering difficulties in life; how 
self-respecting and freedom-loving and non- 
pessimistio the Kol people are everywhere is 
quite well-known to tboso who have seen them. 
The low-clasR Hindus of various castes are their 
■ neighbours to-day all thioughout Chutia Nagpur 

and Sambalpur, and no one can fail to notice 
how very depressed, void of joy in life and listless 
in mental habit these Hindus are, and how very 
lively, cheerful and active the forest-dweffiog 
ICols are. What is called sense of humour is 
almost unknown among the low-class Hindus, 
while the Kols of both the sexes can take a joke 
and can sharply reply to a joke with smiling 
^ faces. It is a sight to see the Kols singing and 

dancing and enjoying their life. They are lovers 
of hills and forests and do not covet the open 
plain country of the Hindus. I have already 
ren^arked that there is no reliable evidence to 
prove that the Kols were ever settled in the open 
country of Aryyavartta. The internal evidence 
which I shall deal with presently,, will clearly 
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sbo^ that the Kola were never the peeple of an 
open country, bat the faots I have here discus Bed 
will also show to Bome extent that the theory I 
have just now dieouBaed ie not tenable. 

An absolutely untenable theory about the 
origin of the Kols, which has acquired reepeot^ 
ability by being associated with 0210 or two big 
names should be referred to next to show how 
unsafe it is to indulge in a theory without duly 
ascertaining essential facts; 1 mean the theory 
which seeks to connect the Xols with the 
Khmer tribes of Further India. It is admitted 
by all that in physical characteristics the Kols 
do widely differ from the Mon-Khmer people. 
That the social institutions and the religious 
system of the Kols differ from those of tiic Mon^ 
Khmer people in all esseutial points and in every 
particular, cannot for a raomeut be doubted. It 
is unusually surprising liow the Kols who main¬ 
tain a thoroughly patriarchal system and worship 
Bongas wluch are never female spirits, could be 
suggested to have kinship with the Kbasis of 
Assam. There is neither any suffix nor any 
other grammatical device in the Kol language to 
form or indicate feminine forms; feroinine-lorm- 
tug words and one feminine-forming suffix have 
been only recently borrowed by the Kols from 
Bengali and Oriya, while on the other hand, 
feminine forms predominate in the Kbasi speech, 
and ‘ U ’ and ‘ Ka ’ are required invariably to 
be prefixed to words to indicate male and female 
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respectively. Tlic dual system of the ICole is 
peculiar to the Kolariau speeds. That in 
syntactical structure the two langnages referred 
to here differ aa from pole to pole^ has been 
noted by Sir fteorg:e Grierson. It can be Iwldly 
asaerted that not a word of Kolariun can be 
equated with any Moii-Klimcr word; how ono 
letter of the Kolarian numml-iudieating * Mind ’ 
and another letter of the numeral-indicating 
‘ Bar ’ were once unBi^ccessfully taken up to 
equate with Mon-Khmer niimerale, may now be 
left out of oonaideration. If remote sound 
suggestion a are followed, many words of one 
language, cart be fancifully equated with many 
wrds of another language, The word ' Hodom,' 
tlie name ai the ancestor of the Kols can be 
fancifully equated with Adam of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. Many gramophone records were taken 
of songs and conversations of the Mundas by 
some good scliolars and whon these records were 
made to give the ICol speech to the scholars of 
Burma, the latter unhesitatingly pronounced 
that neither in accent nor in any other matter 
the Kolarian speech agreed even distantly with 
the Mon-Khmer speech. To lay stress upon 
some forms of tombs to establish genetic affinity 
is highly unscientific. We know that the Khosis 
construct their tombs in the manner in which 
Europeans did the work in dim past and that the 
Khaais agree with the old Greeks in the matter 
of divination by breaking eggs open; no one, I 
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know, will seriously think of connecting the 
Greeks with the Khasis for those reasons. The 
Mon-Khmer theory has been very much reckless¬ 
ly maintained by some and it has been suggested 
by a scholar by giving reins to his fancy that the 
people of India who originally proce<lcd to Ruvnin 
from Monghyr, got the name Mon and Khntr 
though the name Monghyr is only a recent name. 
This statoment occurs at page 119 of the 11th 
volume of the Journal of the Burmese Besearoh 
Society for 1921-22. 

We proceed now in a constructive way to see 
what roliable facts we may get from the Kols 
themselves relating to their place of origin. 
Legendary accounts are many and some of them 
as are current in Chutia Nagpur are of compar¬ 
atively recent origin. Mr. 9. C. Roy has very 
rightly remarked that the story of creation and 
of flood at Azamgath as narrated by some Mundas 
must have been adopted by them from some 
accounts ocouring in the Hindu mythology. The 
legend which the Birhors give of creation is 
undoubtedly of Hindu origin ; it is a bad edition 
of the story of Brahma creating the world taking 
his seat upon a lotus. 

The Santsl story of creation recorded by the 
Rev. Dr. A, Campbell in the J. B, 0. R. 8., 
Vol, I, p. 16, agrees in many important parti¬ 
culars with what the Korkua of far-off Jubbnlpur 
give us, what some Mundas of Sambalpur narrate 
and what also the Mundas of Chutia Nagpur 
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reveal in some accounts otbcr than the Azamgarh 
legend. The first ancestor of Man is Hodcmv 
(i.c., the oldest or eldest human being) in the 
accounts of the Santals and the Mud das; this 
Hodem is Kodom in Korku speech, and I need 
not point out that the two terms do not in the 
least diSor in origin and meaning. The wife of 
Hodom has been colled Buihi by the Santals and 
the Mundas who have adopted Aryan words and 
forms, but the Korkus who h&ye retained the ar¬ 
chaic form of the language, do not call their first 
ancestress by that Aryan word, but caUe her in 
right Kol style the Era of Hodom. That their 
Adam and Eve were created on a Maratig Bum 
(high znoimtain) and that the Marang Buru 
was appointed by the creator to be tbeir guardian 
and protector, are narrated by all the people alike. 
Mr. 8. C. Roy’s later essay on the * Divine Myths 
of the Mundas’ corroborates this account. The 
significance of this statement is very great. The 
account of flood of Hindu origin as given by 
some Mundas is not in the legend of the Santals 
and is unknown to the Mundas of Sambalpur and 
to the Korkus of Jubbulpur. The atory of des> 
tractive fire in the place of flood as is given by 
the Santals, is in the legend of the Korkus, and 
the Mundas of Chutia Nagpur also apeak of it. 
That there was a great confiagration in a big 
forest area and many dans of the Eols were burnt 
down for their sins, is an important story, for 
destructive forest fire ia a familiar phenomenon 
d 
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in the highJands of Contral India, As all the 
Bections of the KoIa agr^oc in these, mattora rclor 
ting to the origin of tilings, their earlioBt time 
abode in hilla and forests is very strikingly sug¬ 
gested. 

I take up now to consider what evidence we 
may obtain of tlio origin of the ICoIh and of their 
oulture by examining their language which does 
not in tlie least agree either with the Aryan or 
with the Dravidian speech, The l£ol people of 
Bengal and Orissa frontier or rather the Kols of 
Jharkhand have not only borrowed many words 
from the Aryan source but have adopted eome 
Bengali and Orly a su£xe». The Korkus as well 
have adopted and naturalized many Hindi wuixls 
of their locality. Tlioeo borrowed wordw and 
forms expressive of new and imporUid ide^is show 
in many cases introdoction of now culture and 
new methods of life previously unknown to tlic 
people. 

For a people of low culture, the Kols may be 
said to possess rather a pretty big stock of words 
wholly their own. For words for ell the parts of 
human body from head to toe, for common desi¬ 
res and sentiments, for all usual activities of life, 
for all familiar objects and striking natural pheno¬ 
mena and for all useful articles manufactured by 
them, they have words of their own ; introduction 
of a few new words from foreign sources which 
come under the above groups shows rather very 
clearly the original condition of the KoJ society. 
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The value of the examples set out bebw to explain 
the old social oouditioo of the Kols should be 
judged carefully. 

1. Mandi jomtana (to eat Mandi) is the 
universal idiomatic expression for eating the prtn* 
cipal mea]. The staple is now rice and this rice 
is called Ohatdi iu Jharkhand wholly in Oriya 
form ; only iu Chutia Nagpur Dhan or paddy is 
called Badi and this foreign term Badi indicates 
that it is Bada or principle grain for ooiwumption, 
The fact that outside Clintia Nagpur the word 
Badi of Ai'yau origin is unknown to the Eob and 
the name for the staple U CkauU la most parts 
of Jharkhand and is Ghainal (Hindi) in the laud 
of the Korkds, justices me to hoM that Mandia 
was formerly tho grain which was the staple food 
for the Kol people, ilfandia grain is largely cul¬ 
tivated in Cblmttishgarb, Sambalpiir and through¬ 
out the high lands of Orissa. Afandia gruel is a 
delicacy with all classes of low people from Sam- 
balpur to £&ndhmahai> and I know personally 
that in years of distress most people of the above 
area live upon Mmdia gruel. This explains why 
though a man eats vice the phiase ^to express 
' eating rice ’ is constituted of Mandi and the 
veib ‘ Jom * to eat. This points in my opinion 
to the fact that the region mentioned by me 
where Mandia is grown and the tracts where 
Mandia was grown formerly with the name 
Mandia, were the original places of abode of the 
Kol people. Other facts detailed below should 
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of course be takeo with it to constitute cumulative 
evidence in support of my proposition, but I must 
also note here that the legend of creation recorded 
by the Bev. Campbell in Ms paper referred to 
above informs us that the staple food wJiioJi the 
Marang Bonga first directed the first created jiair 
to use, were ' Crundi ’ (panicum miJinre) and 
' Li ' (panicum frumentaoeuin) which arc similar 
to Mandia; I cannot say if one of tbcio is iden¬ 
tical with Mandia, but Mandia comes midor tlio 
same genus. 

2. The animals and plants with which the 
Kols could be familiar in the highlands of Cen¬ 
tral India have names in Kol speech while ani¬ 
mals and plants of other tracts of India arc called 
by foreign names. It should be noted in this 
cormesion that aboriginea like the Lepchas are sel¬ 
dom met with who have named all plants and 
anlmalfi very accurately with almost scientific 
accuracy ; such trees and animals as proved use* 
fnl to the Sols, or sucb ammula as could not but 
be dreaded and known have obtained names in 
the language. I mention first the Kork\i words 
for animals as real names of standard words and 
show bow in Jharkhand there has been some 
deviations from the original names, (a) Seta 
(dog), Sodom (horse), Merom (goat), Uri (cow), 
Tuyu (fox), Kula (tiger), Bing (snake), Hahi 
(fish), etc., have the same signification every¬ 
where in all the dialects of the people ; but it mu si 
be noted that in Chutia Nagpur only Haku has 
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another name and Nag aa a species oi snakes ia 
on]; known to the Kdls of Jharkhand. It ie 
also to be noted that fox is either * Tu;a' or 
‘ Kakri ’ bnt jackal is ‘ Kolea ' in Korku speech. 
This name Kolea is unknown in Obutia Nafpur, 
but is familiar in the Sombalpnr area, where 
even Hindu Oriyas of all classes coll a jackal or 
a fox a Kolea ; this shows the high antiquity of 
the Korku word Kolea. (b) ffelo, a bison, is not 
known in Jharkhand but ‘ Heda ’ end * Hedel * 
for a flock of cattle is known ; such other words 
as ' Sana * for bear, ‘ Koarli ’ for bare, * Dhopre ’ 
for hyena, * Senora’ for leopard, * Sara * for mon¬ 
key, ‘ Kairea ’ for panther, ‘Leudyle' for wolf, 
end ' Jekra ’ for porcupine, have been almost 
forgotten in Jharkhand, ‘ Jekra * for porcupine 
has been reduced to 'JMnkra ’ as well aa to 
* Jbbki' in Sambalpur and Jhinki has been the 
Oriya name for the animal all throughout the 
Sambalpur tract, (c) The Korku name Ktttsar 
for antelope is current in the district of Sambal¬ 
pur in the form of Kutra and this is the name 
by which tho Hindus of that locality also know 
the animal, (d) Though the ass has always 
been in the Aiavalli region and camel has never 
been unknown in India the names for them are 
the names given to the animals by the Hindus. 

8 . Id taking account of the names of some 
plants I should note the common sajing of the 
Kols that trees are as innumerable in species as 
the stars, JpU, over head, and so no one can know 
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the names of all the trees. Those they did not 
care tK> lose they did not name. Bir and Tharu are 
rather indiscriminately used to*day to denote a 
forest. This word Thftrii is iiukoown to-day iu 
Jharkhand but the name Dam lor tree in Jh&r- 
Icband ie in my opinion derived from Tharu; 
though Dam is not a genuine Aryan word, this 
is not the word which is in the vocabulary 
of the Kols in Jharkliand. The real word 
lor tree in the language is Sing and this 
word should not bo confounded with Singi, the 
sun or the first portion of the Kol word for fito- 
Sing for tree has dropped out altogether from the 
Jharkhand vocabulary ; Koto is a branch, Stkam 
is a leei, Sah Is a fiower, Jah is a frait and BuH 
is a root with oil the people everywhere, but 
flower has another new name in Chutia Nagpur 
and though Buii indicates root (as woll as the 
navel) the word Jadi (a Prakrila or Apabhramaa 
word from *]ata') is more in use in the Jhar¬ 
khand tract. 

The mango tree is indigenous in some hilly 
parts of Central India and the name for it in Kol 
speech is ‘tJli’ and is not Aryan ‘Am’ or Dravi- 
dian *Mangai.’ Tamarind is /o; 08 m j 'jojo’ means 
sour and 'sin' is the corruption of ‘sing’ (tree). 
The foUoMng Kol names of some trees have been 
adopted in Oriya and those names are not known 
elsewhere among the people of Aryan culture ; 
they are Char, 8a haj and Kendu ; the word 
*Kendu’ (diospyros embruoptens), however, has 
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been vised in Orissa even in Sanskrit composition 
and on that account this name unknown elsewhere 
has got a place in tlio Sanskrit lexicon. Tlxis 
tree of black wood got the name 'Kendu' as 
‘liendc’ denotes black in ICol speech ; ‘Kende’ la 
pronounced in some places os *Hende.’ The 
uHoIul 'Sal' tree (sliorca robustn) ot the foiest 
hdQ got the Kol name Simye ; it has got another 
name Sargi in use in Chutin Nagpur. It is 
distinctly to be noted that trees not indigenous 
in the area under consideration and which have 
ozdy recently boon introduced in that area are 
known to the Kols by their Aryan names. It is 
worth noting that tomato which has undoubtedly 
been introduced only recently in the district of 
Sambalpur lias been named Paiar ganUt by the 
ICols and l)y tills name tomato is known also 
to tlie Oriyaa of the locality. Patiar denoting 
morning or morning light is in full use among 
tlio Korkus and curiously enough the Orly as of 
bambalpui* cell daybreak by tlio term Pathar 
jfkuta. The bright red colour of ripe tomato is 
denoted by the newly coined word. 

4, It is admitted on all hands that tlie Kol 
language though pretty rich otherwise is devoid 
of words of genuine high culture^ of words indi¬ 
cative of architecture, trade, polity and so forth. 
That in associating the old mins of a place in 
the Banka aub-division of Bhagalpur District 
(where on a hUl a colossal figure exists) with the 
Kols, a confusion has been made between the 
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advanced Dravidian Oholaa and the rude Kola, 
has already been euggested. No section ol tho 
ICols anywhere disoloses in the least such lucnta) 
culture of old days either in their language or in 
their deeds, as could justify one in supposing 
that the Kob once attained the sort of civilization 
indicated by the aforesaid ruins. At different 
places and in dUferent times some Sabaras or 
Kola on being partly Hinduized might have set 
up some semi-Rajput principalities ontsido their 
billy abode, but their descendants could not have 
been rehabilitated in their old tribal communities. 
The Dravidian Bhils of the Aravalli region haTe 
always been noted as archers but the Kols who 
have in their language a few words of some sharp 
iron impferoents, do not appear to have been the 
users of bow and arrow by originating those 
things among themselves. They arc expert in 
the use of bow and arrow to-day but the articles 
bear names of Aryan vocabulary. The eyebrow 
is merely Um or Uh (hair) of the Hied (eye) in 
Korku, while it is Med Kandcm in Jharkhand ; 
I need hardly point out that Kanda is the 
borrowed word which is in use to denote a bow. 
It is not free from doubt if sepulchral mounds of 
the Jharkhand area originated with the Kols. 
The Jharkhand Tract lying on the east (rather 
to the east) of the highlands of Central India 
proper haa no doubt been from remote past the 
abode of some Kol people, but this frontier land 
has alwye been traversed by many tribes of un- 
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known origin, as the Panraaio acoounta of the 
land already I'efevred to, partly ahow. The Kols 
of Ghutia Nagpur speak ol many conflicts which 
tbeir lomfatbei a had with other tribes. It is 
true that the Ko) influence in Jharkhand does 
not commence with the ascendancy of the Kois 
of Chutia clan thoie tliough the tract bears to-day 
tbeir name, for this laud surrounded by the 
Bhuiyans had bom® the name Kokra (formed 
by metathesis Imm Korha) before the Chutias and 
their representatives the Nagabamsi Kajas flouri¬ 
shed ; but it connot be denied that the laud was 
often interpenetrated by people of other races. 
Neither in the main highlands of Central India 
nor in the district of Sambolpur extending from 
Kolahira in the north to the Ouga in the south 
tomb stones of the type met with in Chutia 
Nagpur are familiar. Brick-making having been 
unknown among the Kols in all their localities, 
the ruins discovered near Khunti cannot be asso¬ 
ciated with the Mundos. 

5. It is well known that cotton was once 
quite indigenous at several places in the high¬ 
lands of Central India. The Kols have got names 
in their language for cotton and loom, and the 
cloth they wear is ^ Lija * which is also a genuine 
word in the. language for cloth. It ia in the 
tradition of the KoU (vide Campbell's paper 
referred to above) that tbeir Adam and Eve and 
the early descendants of the first created pair 
wore leaves of trees ; this leaf-wearing by all the 
9 
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Sabftras hw been recorded as noticed before in 
the Gauda Yalio. TUeJuongs of Keonjhai* ai'e 
the only Icai-wearcrs tiO-day. The time tluit has 
elajjsed eince tlie peoples’ taking to weaving and 
wearing cloth tniist be very great, for the memory 
of the days of leaf-wearing is not preserved in any 
general tradition or folklore of the people. The 
time that took for the people to learn weaving 
and to get out of the nso of leaves oi trees lor 
their raiment must also be measui'ed by some 
hundreds of years. Wo can thus see for what 
great length of time the Kols must have 
been the residents of the highlands of Central 
India. 

I proceed to adduce some linguistic evidence 
to disprove tlie proposition or rather the sugges¬ 
tion that the Kols in coming to Jharkhand not 
only passed through the open country of Bibar, 
but also bved at certain places of Bihar as ruling 
people by adopting Aryan civilization to certain 
extent. Some grammatical teiminations which 
the Kols of Jharkhand have accoinTQodate<) and 
naturalized in their langxiage are not Hindi but 
are Bengali and Orly a. The Kols of Ranchi and 
Hazaribagh have only recently been'influenced 
by the Hindi language ; though these Kols live 
in Hindi-speaking tracts to-day^ they use, as 
I presently show, Bengali and Oriya grammatical 
terminations like their other people who live in 
closer proximity to Bengal and Orissa. This 
phenomenon will lead us to show that the 
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Hindi-speaking people h&ve been recent intruders 
into the Jharkhand Tract. 

lu Kolarian laogaage < caae-dpnoting suffixes 
have always been altogother unknown and they 
are not used by the Korkas of Jubbulpur. In 
the Jharkhand Tract various termiuationB have 
been brouglit into use. To denote genitive case 
a peculiar accent dovclo))ing into ' A Ms genei'ally 
put upon the dnai syllabic of the word ; the suffix 
‘ Ra Ms also added ut times at many places includ- 
mg Ranchi. Por case-dcnuting suffixes gestures 
aud modulntious of voice were formerly enough as 
now they ai'O quite suHicient with the Kerkus. 
The Orly a !»uffix ‘ Re ' to indicate locative case and 
at times to indicate iriBtt'umeiital case is rather in 
universal use in Jharkhand- The suffix ^ Te ' of 
Bengali is alv* very generally used to denote 
locative and inntnimental cases and it is also used 
in some iuftoite XomationH. Okfl (where) is not 
enough in Jharkhand and it is either Okotn or 
Okotc ; this analysis ivill show that it is wrong to 
hold that Bengali Kotha has gone over to the 
Kola, Ne (here) aud Han (there) are Nets and 
Honta now. 'Bn’ oa demonslrnlivc pronoun and 
‘ Chi ’ (china as well) as interrogative pronoun 
are of pure Kol origin; but the Mundori forms 
‘ Enam elite ’ (therefore) and ' Chinamsnie' (for 
what reason) of the Mundas of Jharkhand have 
evidently been coined by adapting the Oriys 
expressions E-nimante (for this reason) and Bi- 
tti-mants (for what reason). 
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I have already mentioned that difference of 
gender is not expressed in pure Kolarian hj ter¬ 
minations. Females and males are, aa a rnle, 
known by their special names; on(ja (mother), 
ero (wife), mtiinf; (sister), etc., are sufficiently 
feminme-indicaiing. To denote gender now in 
Jharkhand citlicj* the Aryan auffix ' i' ia used 
as ^ve notice in Koda han (male child), Kiidi han 
(female child), or certain words of Bengali ami 
Oi'iya origin are used a« adjectives for tlie 
purpose : for instance, as in ^aandi aim' (cock), 
and *onga aim’ (ben). Of the last named class 
another example is cited: a inarom (goat) is 
' boda ’ when male, and ‘ pautia * when Icinale. 
In Bengal a he-goat is * bokapanta,’ but ‘boda * 
tor ‘boka’ is the form in use in Oriya; ‘ panta * 
and ‘ panti ’ for hc-goet and she-goat arc not in 
use in Hindi; though ‘ panta' is not in use in 
Orissa now, the word ' ponti ’ for she-goal is in 
use. 

In imitation of Bengali (or may be of Oriya) 
a new mode of idiomatic expressions bas been 
introduced by creating ela and dala coi reaponding 
to Bengali esa and chala (Oriya asa and chala); 
this eld and dala are unknown in pure Kolaidan 
and ala is nearer to esa than to asa of Oriya. 
Ela hijume (in asking one to come) and dala 
senahu (to express ‘ let us go ‘) are the new idio¬ 
matic forms in question. 

Use of many other words and forma could be 
cited but 1 adduce here only a few examples more. 
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Lekh^y to signify ‘ like that' in proportion as ' 
or 'in the account of ’ agrees with old Bengali 
and modern Oriya use ol! it. ' Beeati kadir lekha' 
6tc.» of Bharatchaudv^i or ^ lekha jokha nai' still 
in nso in Bengal may be referred to ; in Oriya 
tbis word la now in ose exactly as it is in 
Kolariau. Pronunciation of many vernacular 
worda in use in IColarian is exactly after Oriya 
pronunciatiou of them \ for inatairce, a tank or 
pond which is pukur in Bengal is pukltori in 
Oriya and exactly in this latter pmunciation 
the word is in use in Jharkliand including 
Bancbi, though the tract of Banohi is rather 
away fnom the land of the Oriyas to*day. The 
use of ale, lo and Id addressing others is also 
an important point to note, for the particles are 
not Hindi but are of Bengali or of Oriya origin. 
Bath towel is ' augichha ’ in Oriya and the Hindi 
word for it is almost similar; the name ' gamchha' 
for it is wholly and peculiarly Bengali and 
exactly in this form the word is in use among the 
Mundfis of Baochi. 

I lutve noted in noticing several linguistic 
factors that many words of ICol origin are in nse 
in Oriya; that the Kols of Jharkhand have also 
made some contributions to the vocabulary of the 
Bengali language may now be noted to show that 
the Kols have been the neighbours of the Bengalee 
people since long. (1) Koda han, male child and 
Kudi han, female child of the Kols have been 
reduced to Kokka kadu and Kukhi hadu 'in Orson 
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ot Kurukh. Both these sets ore in use in Bengal. 
It is carious that hoda and hudi for male and 
female cliild respectively are in use in other parts 
of Bengal as kkoka and khuki ; again, in BmUsth 
Bengal in addition U> hoda and kudi the ternia 
koka and kuki (closely allied to the original) are 
m use. Betenlion of ICol words in purer form in 
Eaetcni Bengal proves that the liori'owing took 
place very long ugo. (*2) SfiUnuj (tail) is in une 
in Basteru Bengal in the form ‘ sadnuga ’ to 
denote a tall tree. (3) Boda signifies blunt in 
Kolavian. The very word boda is iu Bengali in 
A secondary sense to signify tastclessness, while 
to signify bluutues.s the word hkota which is a 
variant of hoda is in use. (4) Hoda (of which 
heM ia a connected form) signifies an ox ; this 
term was in use in Bengal as we notice in the 
poem of Isv&r Gupta oompoeed in 1859 wherein to 
speak of 'beef eating ’ by some I'cncgade Hindus 
the poet has said ' Yader pete beda, inejaj teda/ 
etc. (5) Ked, to call, is in Bengali in the form 
'kad,'as may be noticed in such a phrase as rdkada. 
It lies no connection with kada (to snatch) which 
18 from flfearso. ((5) dionjy is tongue in Kolarian; 
it is retained in Bengali at jib. (7) LuUir is 
ear ; in some parts of East Bengal the lobe of the 
ear is caUed luti or lott and at timoa nefi. (8) In 
Bengali there is the word mot derived from 
Dravidian mota to signify a heavy bundle of 
luggage. There is another non-Sanskritic word, 
mot to signify * total/ and this word seems to 
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have come from Kolarirm source. Tn Kolarian to 
indicate a large uni her of things taken all 
together the word mote ox its variant mode is in 
UHc ; wheu the whole sei'ics oi nuiaeraJe from one 
to lini\(lrcd in divided into G grou{>s of twenties 
ami nil tl^e groups of twenty ihisi) are taken 
logollier to denote hundred, ilic cxpi'ossiOD that 
i« lifted is mcle {mode) hieh From this mode of 
counting, mcle or mode has conic to meou hundred 
ill Koiariiui. (9) BaldnesK of Lend is denoted 
hy chadfA by the KoIh ; the Oriya word to 
expresK the same thing is chandtn and this word 
ill this very Hense ia in use in the district of 
Eangpur, I could not get any Aryan word from 
wliich it cm be dcvive<l. I need hardly ffay that 
the worda f have cited, from (1) to (8) both 
inclusive (mve no roots in Sanskrit. 

I should note anothei’ point in connexion with 
the influence of Oriyas upon the Hols in contrast 
with the influence of the Hindi-speaking people 
upon tiieni. Hindi has no doubt now become the 
domiufitiDg Aryan vernacular in the district of 
Han chi as well as in its neighbourhood, but there 
are facts of which two or three are noted Iiere to 
show that it was not so during tlie early period 
of Hindu settlements iu the Jharkhand Tract. 
The Hindi-speaking people of the Baited Pro¬ 
vinces or of Bihai* (but flot the people either of 
of Bengal or of Orisaa) are still designated as 
foreigners by the term De$-wali in Ranchi and in 
ita neighbourhood ; this is exactly the term which 
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the Bengalees even now in Bast Bengal (very far 
away from the Cliutia Nagpur Tract) use tn desig¬ 
nate tlic foreigners nfoiesaicl. Now deities to 
whom hoinage is done in Cliutift Nagpur area (by 
the Ho people specially) odcI who Iia'^c co:nc over 
to the aboriginal people from their Hindi-speaking 
neighbours have acquii'ed the distinctive uame» 
Desmli Thahur or De^xoali Bonffa. Again, the 
Bajas and the zemindars of Ranchi, Singhblium 
and Bengali-speaking Manblium, are connected 
socially with the Orly a aristocratic families more, 
than those of other provinces : marriage alliances 
are made by them principally with tbe Oriya 
Rajas and zemindars. So late as in 1894 tbe 
zemindar of Bim in the district of Banclu pro¬ 
ceeded to Sambalpor to convene a meeting of the 
Oriya Brahmins for a declaration tbst tbe ances¬ 
tor of the zemindar of Biru was a Hindu Bajpnt. 
It is to be noticed also that some Oriya-speaking 
zemindars of tbe district of Ganjam (the zemindar 
of TarLa near Palasa is one of them) assert that 
their place of origin was the Chutia Ksgpur 
Tract, c How the Hindi-speaking districts being 
very close to Kozaribagb the infuence of Hindi 
could slowly assume proportions need not be dis¬ 
cussed. 

The Kols have been since very long on the 
fi^ontierSk of Bengal and Orissa and they have been 
in tbe highlands of Central India from a very 
remote antiquity ; this is what I have attempted 
to prove, In my opinion tbe whole evidence in 
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namulativc ei^ot tends to prove that the £oIb 
have been wholly in the geographical area of the 
highlands of Central India (oi* such a very great 
length of time as cannot easily he measured by 
Boine centuries. Their whole racial eharaoterir 
aation has been duo to the inhuence of the ^ve 
area. I could say by accepting a proposition of 
Prof. Thompson of Aberdeen that the. character; 
of the nose of the Kola can be explained by the* 
climatic conditions of the area aforesaid,.but aB> 
I have avoided making any reference to purely 
physical obaracteristica I should not enter into* 
any discussion about it in this tliesis. I should, 
however, assert very distinctly that it will be very 
wrong to associate the Kols with those ‘who are 
designated Dravidinus whom the Kols have always 
avoided in their social or political relation. 
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ORNSRAL 800JAL CIIARAl^TP.aiBTlCS OT KOf^S 

Tbe highlandB ol Central India lying to the 
south of the Aryyavarttu and bounded on all other 
directions by tbe lands of the people of Dravidinn 
culture, constituted once the home of the ICol 
people, though now the Kols are inhabiting the 
eastern borderlands and tbe main srea is domi* 
nated by the people of Aryan culture whose 
progressive career under the British rule has 
brought a large number of towns into existence 
some of which are much noted for their health. 
Situated between the Aryans and the Dravidians 
in this forest«covered area the ICols developed and 
nurtured a culture peculiar to themselves and this 
culture of low grade still survives with much 
persistence. 

Tbe simple social life of Kols is not dominated 
by a well-defined system of religion and is not 
bound up with many domestic ceremonies. This 
requires explanation, for some of their institu* 
tions and practices having been wrongly interpret 
ted in tbe light oi Aryan and Dravidian customs, 
wrong notions have been formed by some scholars. 
In respect of one custom only it may be said 
that the Kol society is bound within a steel frame- 
to maintain their social or rather tribal existence 
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thoroughly dietinguished from others the Kols do 
oot allow any luan or woman of theirs to eat any 
food of other people or to have any sexual relation 
■with any one belonging to any other tribe or 
society. Now living aa close neighbours of the 
Hindus, the rule relating to eating of food has 
been only very slightly relaxed : girls below the 
age of five (keeping down tiU then the growth of 
their hair in dewing locks on their head) and 
boys as long as they have not married are allowed 
to-day to eat food given by others. This very 
relaxation shows that the Kols do very strictly 
and jealously maintain their tribal purity. In 
their zeal and watchfulness to save themselves 
from being merged in other tribes, they have 
refrained from forming social alliance even with 
their own people who live at distant places and 
consequently regarding whom definite information 
cannot be obtained. This is how in some cases 
some communities have been formed who do not 
intermarry or interdine. Excepting this matter 
which touches them very vitally, there are no 
dogmatic articles of faith or strict social rules 
of life, non-observance of which involves loss 
of social status. Some illustrative examples are 
set forth below. 

They believe that the Supreme jBonpn, the 
originator of all things, exists ; what is the 
character of Him and of His existence they do not 
know and they do not trouble themselves to know. 
It U a vague and impalpable idea with them and 
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tbey do not worship the Supreme Dicty, either 
in love or in fear. Their diseapes and natural 
disasters are attributed to bomc formless ghostlike 
beings and they propitiate these mischeif'znakera 
by offering fowls end goats ; say, if there is 
anybody among them who is of dare-devil cha¬ 
racter and docs not ears to make an offering of 
blood to the unfriendly spirits tlio man will not 
be held a delinquent liable to disciplinary punish¬ 
ment. In imitation of the Hindus or rather to 
emulate with the Hindus who are loud in pro- 
claimiug their faith by holdiug public religious 
festivals, the Kola liavc introduced some religious 
and semi-religious festivals traceable to some 
sections of the Hindus. These innoTations should 
not be referred to in determining the religious 
notions of the people. Again, these festivals 
are occasions for merriments more, than for 
acquiring religious merit. 

Witchcraft or hjack magic is performed by 
some by acquiring tlio art by chance, but magical 
practices do not form a part of a regularly 
organized religious system. Offering of human 
sacriilce in some section has been noticed before 
as an old time practice, but this sacrifice was made 
os far as can be ascertained at present by capturing 
men of enemy tribes whose < presence in the 
neighbourhood was a menace to the people. No 
doubt some beneficial effects through magical rites 
were sought in this cruel act; but this inhuman 
practice originated in reality to secure political 
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ends. What ia called religious fervour or devo¬ 
tional fctelings to gods is wliolly unknown among 
the Kcla. 

What this sort of religion is due to may aow 
only he hurmiKcd by looking to the so^al babitn 
of the Kola. They had never« any such person 
afl kijig to dominate thorn with his arbitrary will. 
A Monki is a tribal headman whose functiou is 
merely t(3 orb i Cm to when matters of dispute are 
referred to him. Again, in their patriarchal 
systom pai'cnts govern in the house only those 
who have not attained tho ago of discretion. On 
coming of age when young people marry they, 
as a rule, set up independent households for 
themselves. Another factor of life has to be 
taken into account; in the vast area in their 
occupation they always got enough scope to earn 
and to live without depending upon others. 
Non-oxistcnce of social tyranny must have been 
at the root of the religious idea of the Kols that 
they do not appear either before the Supreme 
Bonga or before the mischief-making Bongos of 
lower order with humiliating supplications and 
prayers to obtain wealth, longevity or other boons 
of life. They have always enjoyed their life in 
joy and have only propitiated the devils that they 
might be saved from being affected with diseases 
or other misfortunes. The devils or lower Bong as 
have never been regarded to be the makers of 
their destiny and they never think that the real 
boons of life are in the gift of the devils. This 
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religious idsA as well as religious practice differs 
wholly from the ideas and practices of the Hindus 
and tlie Dravidiaas. The Kols hnve tiow changed 
a bit having been Hinduized during the jieftccful 
British rule, but that should uot be taken into 
account in analysing their habits of life. 

In the matter of marriage some ceremonies 
have been recently introduced in the Jharkhand 
area by borrowing them from the Hindus ; to put 
a veimillion mark on the forehead or to besmear 
the body with turmeric paste, in right Oriya 
fashion, were formerly wholly unknown among 
the people. Young men and girls are free to 
choose the partners of their life and there is no 
need for a priest to join the hands of the bride 
and bridegroom in wedlock. The people of the 
community recognise marriage unions by coming 
together to a feaet of food and di'ink, and singing 
and daucing is the only attending ceremony. A 
girl when manied, goes away to live with her 
husband and never returns to the house of her 
parents. When a young man enters into wedlock 
be sets up a new independent household and does 
not as a rule live under the roof of bis parents. 
The daughter of a man goes away to another 
kUi or sept and is not entitled to inherit the pro¬ 
perty of her father under any circumstances. 
Usually the youngest son of a man lives with the 
father. While the eider sons set up separate 
households by taking some property of the father, 
if such property is available, the youngest sou 
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11 t6b with the parents and consequently inheril^ 
the paternal property. As the young people <irc 
free to marry according tc their choice, they arc 
free to he separated for good cause with the assent 
of the men of the community. On such Repara¬ 
tion or divorce men and women are free tc remarry 
and so also a widow is always at liberty to rcmArry. 
Nothing to speak of a man, a woman is at perfect 
liberty to live unmarried or efimia all throughout 
her life, and there is no social odium for it. 

The people are remarkable for their sexual 
morality. In their simple unsophisticated life 
men and women marry when they come of age and 
fee] inclined to marry. They are monogamous, 
for their natural sentiments and condition of free 
living would not foster a system other than 
monogamy. Monogamy has always been the rule 
but as in other matters there has never been any 
strict social rule formulated in this direction, 
it has been possible now in some places for 
men to take more than one wife by imitating 
the Hindu custom. Marrying more than one 
wife is Rtili very rare. 

1 should refer in this connexion to the 
unfounded libel that the unmarried young folk in 
tbeir specially set-up dormitories are licensed to 
live irregular life. The wrong notion in question 
has been formed by some because of their mis¬ 
conception regarding the character of the dormi¬ 
tories. The thing is that the poor people in a 
village cannot aford to build big houses for 
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thecDfidIvea cootoiQing many rooms and oonsc' 
quectly they c&ODot maintaio strict decency in 
living with their wives when their children grow 
up. All the villagers contribute W the erection of 
common dormitories for boys and girls separately 
and all the boys and girls of the village pass their 
uighte in those houses. This simple matter has 
been taken undue notice of os a peculier tribal 
institution though there is nothing special or 
peculiar about it. 

The women during the whole period of 
jestation move about and earn their living by 
labour and no domestic ceremony is necessary to 
be performed in respect of them. 1 know myself 
lots of cases when women going out in quest of 
labour gave birtb to children and caiTicd the 
new-born babies to their home, at times unas¬ 
sisted. Being in dread of evil spirit they may 
do this or that for the safety of the children but 
no domestic ceremonies are in force for observance. 
I mention another fact whicli has unnecossarily 
been made much of by some ethnologists, A 
sharp-edged bamboo slit is used to cut the navel 
cord ; this is so done because of tho purity of the 
instrument. Tliis practice is in force among the 
Hindus of all classes in Bengal aud Orissa ; my 
information is that t)io bamboo slit is preferred 
to an iron knife even in Bihar, bl^cpal and Assam. 
I should also mention that anybody,, a friend or 
a relation of a family, may suggest a name for a 
child and the suggested name may very easily be 
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givsrt to tlifi clxild without much ceremony. I 
lefitTu that At some places purihcctory ceremony at 
child hirth has been introduced ; no donbt this 
has been in imitation of Hindu customs. 

Ceromouies at death seem to have been regu¬ 
larly formulated and observed sines remote past. 
In the death of a person tho cruel hand of an evil 
spirit is always suspected and something is always 
done that tho fell hand of death may not fall 
(ipon otliora. They burn the dead and in doing 
so they believe that the spirit of the dead vanishes 
into thin air and osnnot retnvn to disturb the 
peace of • the living. If the dead bodies be not 
folly buriit to ashes the spirit may survive and 
turn to the village ; the people of the sept of the 
deceased (generally the women who are left in the 
bouse and do not go to the oremation ground) 
test the non-return of dead man's spirit in a 
curious way. When meh return from the cremation 
ground the women who remain inside the bouse 
by closing the doors, ask the names of the persons 
retiimicg; and when the men give their name^i 
in clear voice the doors are opened, for in coee 
the spirit would have returned the voice of the 
living man would have been husky and unnatural. 
In retnming home from the cremation ground 
set apart for every village, no one looks behind, 
for it is believed that to cast a glance or a, 
lingering look behind is to invite the* surving 
spirit (if the spirits survive at all) to come to the 
old home. This belief is, I suspect, shared by 
11 
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the Hiadns with the KoU, for the Hindus act 
similarly in returning from the cremation 
ground. 

The AsliOB ave collected and kept in au 
oartlian jar and this jar is buried underground 
after some days. To throw away the jar con¬ 
taining ashes into a river is not also uncommon 
at some places. This custom is not at all 
dissimilar to what obtains among the Hindus. 
To place a slab of stone upon the grave or build 
a sepulchral mound in any other way is not 
universal and the custom cannot be proved to be 
a genuine ancient custom of the Kols. As accord¬ 
ing to notions relating to spirits the Kols might 
he eaaily led to think that a piece of stone on the 
grave would effectually shut the spirit under¬ 
ground, they could take to tho method in question 
in imitation of others in the neighbourhood. 

Belief in the rebirth of the liberated ^Irit 
of the dead is noticeable at some places among 
certain sections of the Kols and it is undoubted 
that this belief has come over to the people from 
the Hindus. Tho Bantals put a silver coin be¬ 
tween the teeth of a dead man ; this practice 
which indicates that the spirit is supplied with 
funds to render help to it in its journey to the other 
world, is certainly a newly borrowed one, for 
coin of exchange was unknown to the people 
formerly. The Eols in Jharkhand have been 
influenced by the Hindus very largely, and so in 
studying their genuine faith and customs a very 
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careful comparative »tu<!y of tbeiv various sections 
should be diligently pursued to ascorialn their 
original racial clmraoteristics. 

Tt cannot be doubted or rather I should say it is 
generally admitted that in the days of uninterfered 
Kol rule in the land of the Kols every individual 
was free to bring a new piece of land under culti* 
vation and to sit upon it as absolutely his own ; 
neither the village Mundc not the Manki of a 
group of villages could stand against this right of 
new acquisition. The Mundas and Mankis were 
and have boon to some extent to-day the authori¬ 
tative arbiters in all matters of dispute. 

If all these facts be carefully considered the 
Kols or the Sabara«‘Kol people will be found 
to bo essentially diHeriug from those who arc 
called Dravidiana and from the far-off Mon-Khmer 
people, If really there are good grounds to hold 
that those who are called Mon-Khmer people came 
once into India, thoir blood may be sought eithei' 
in the veins of the Asuras who now only survive 
in a small number in Cbntia Nagpur or their 
remains may be scuglU in the bones (if there be 
any) of some now extinct people. I have said 
that the sepulchi*al mounds of a special type arc 
observable only in some parte of Cbutia Nagpur 
in the neighbourhood of the iron-smelting Asurae 
whose old arch^logicsl remains have recently 
been unearthed. I should also mention that the 
peculiar iron implement whicli hai been made 
much of to connect the Kols with some far-off 
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people might either belong once to the A suras or 
some other tribea now extinct. In other regions 
of Kol influence of old time or of modern dnyw 
such implements have been unknown. 
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2. The History of the Bengali Language: 

Demy 8 to. pp. 318. Bs. 7/- 

The book giwsa a ehatohi Ia broed outline, of tha 
ori^tn oi the Bengali Laafuaoe and (be verioue influecoea 
—hnguistio, ethnic, social^t^b ahapad and moulded ite 
earlier history. 

. Ib reriewiDg this book Ib Ibe J.B.A.e. (lOSS, p. U 6 }, Pr. L. D, 

Bamett vribos : 

Mr. Uaatimdar’s Work on aeeovnb of its leareing, vigoron* atyle, 
and bold devjetioa fioa ourroatly acQspted doctrins deasrves a foUar 
n'otin than can be eooorded to it here. Opentna with a stoat denial 
of Sir O. Grieraon’a theory af the origin of A 1700 rsnacaiar, be 
nsintaini tbvr darivabien from the Vs£o Laagusge, and ezplsina 
their vaelations at due to tbe isfloenoe of aoD.Aryao speecb, miUdj 
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ui 


Dnvidua; io p»rl9eulu» BeB24tii Ori;* bad A^Biioeie ar«ibhii 
opidMCt all printrU^ •folvtd from 000 ana tb« 0un0 Bi»t«ra U0g0dhi 
wa tte fint nvo b0Te bean infloasoad Is 0 lacoodBry degree 
by DreTiditaDeedsi Tew tbe nuMb ettnetive Cbeptere eren^lV, 
oD ibe aeiue s Yesga end B&agU, the geegxs^y of e&doot Bioeis, 

vith (be ooDneoted legfooe Oaa d*. Rime eDd* V^oge...vl. 

os BesgiU pboootogT wd VII.IX* 0 Qae etud; td eccent io Bkoekrit 
ead Beagm3f aad of (be BeuiU ««nr;MU lyeCeiD, whieb ie of wpeeiil 
rUae m ue eatbor biBMU bee «oa bigb diefiBoUoa aj a poet fa hia 
Bibee liogaage. Od tbe wbolo itmoToo said tbat tbe bookie looet 
illfBolUing end eoggntive^ eod that it prtteota A renerkeble cseie of 
iriUreetipg feete reJetiog (e eaodan Boageti. 


8. TypioiJ SaleotloDg from 0^;a Literature 

Ifitroductory Bseays rolatiog to the old time poeia 
and tha language of Orisaa) in three volumes. 
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